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THE LAST DANCE AT MORNING. 
From Moore’s Songs. 
Mind not, though daylight around us is breaking, 
Oh, who'd think of sleeping when morn’s just but waking 2 
Sound the merry viol, and daylight or not, 
Be all for one hour in this sweet dance forgot. 


See young Aurora up Heaven’s steep advancing, 
Tho’ fresh from her pillow, she too is dancing ! 
While thus all creation, earth, heaven, and sea, 
Are dancing around us, O, why should not we ? 


Who’ll say that moments we use thus are wasted ? 
Such sweet drops of time only flow to be tasted : 
While hearts thus are beating, and harps full in tune, 
The fault is all morning’s for coming so soon. 





LINES ENGRAVEN ON THE ENTRANCE OF THE JEWS' 
BURIAL GROUND, GLASGOW. 
Oh weep for those, who wept by Babel’s stream, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream, 
Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell, 
Mourn, where their God hath dwelt, the godless dwell. 


Oh where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet, 
And where shall Zion's songs again seem sweet, 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 

The hearts that leapt before its heavenly voice. 


Tribes of the wandering foot, and weary breast, 
Where shall ye flee away, and be at rest ? 

The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind, their country ; Israel, but the grave. 


TO ; 
(From Tait’s Magazine for August.) 

Lady, not easy were the task to tell, 

How the deep radiance of thine eloquent eye 
Winneth all bosoms by its mingled spell 

Of tenderness and queenly majesty ; 
Nor how those ever-changing hues excel, 

Which o'er thy cheek in blushing beauty fly— 
Such hues as paint the skies with roseate light, 
When the slow twilight softens into night. 








But ‘tis not, when before thy shrine we bow, 
The idol-worship claimed by beauty alone, 
Which we accord to thee; albeit thou 
Compeer in perfect loveliness hast none. 
Immortal mind is seated on thy brow ; 
And shall we idly laud its ivory throne ? 
Nay, were the gem within less rich, then we 
Might learn to praise the casket worthily. 


Thine, lady, is the better praise which hath 
Its pure source in the spirit’s hidden spring ; 

For thou hast held along no common path, 
But, in the free soul’s chainless aspiring, 

Right nobly hast disproved the vulgar faith, 
That man alone may rise on mental wing ; 

While woman’s highest office is to be 

The gilded toy of his proud sovereignty. 

— 


ON THE CHARACTER OF MRS. HEMANS’S 
WRITINGS. 
By Miss Landon. 


and ever-springing wild flowers why they should have life, while that of the be- 
, loved has long since gone down to the dust. How many have 
“laid their youth as in a burial urn, 
Where sunshine may not find it.” 

I remember to have read of an Hanoverian chorister, who, having lost by an ' 
| early death the young village girl to whom he was betrothed, rudely carved upon } 
her tomb a rose-bud broken on its stem, with the words beneath, *‘ C'est ainsi 
| qu'elle fut.” This might be embiem and inscription for all the loveliest emotions 
| of the soul. While such recollections remain garnered, poetry will always have 
| Its Own appointed hour. Its haunted words will be to us even as our own. 
Solitude and sorrow reveal to us its secrets, even as they first revealed them- 
selves to those 

‘Who learnt in suffering what they taught in song.” 


: I believe that no poet ever made his readers feel unless he had himself felt. 
The many touching poems which most memories keep as favourites, originated | 
| In some strong personal sensation. I do not mean to say that the fact is set | 
down, but if any feeling is marked in the writing, that feeling has been keenly 
and painfully experienced. No indication of its existence would probably be 
shown in ordinary life: first, because the relief of expression has already been 
found in poetry, and secondly, from that extreme sensitiveness which shrinks 
| from contact with the actual. Moreover, the habit has so grown up with us,— 
| SO grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength, that we scarcely 
| know the extraordinary system of dissimulation carried on in our present state | 
‘ of society. | 

In childhood, the impetus of conversation is curiosity. The child talks to 
ask questions. But one of its first lessons, as it advances, is that a question is 
an intrusion, and an answer a deceit. Ridicule parts social life like an invisible { 
paling ; and we are all of us afroid of the other. ‘To this may be in a great 

| measure attributed the difference that exists between an author's writings and 
his conversation. The one is uften sad and thoughtful, while the other is | 

| lively and careless. The fact is, that the real character is shown in the first | 

| Instance, and the assumed in the second. Besides the impulses of an imagina- | 


{ tive temperament are eager and easily excited, and gaiety has its impulses as “ Psyche "— 
| 


| well as despondency, but it is less shy of showing them. Only those in the 
| habit of seclusion, occupied with their own thoughts, can know what a relief it | 
1s sometimes to spring, as it were, out of themselves. 
| sunny vivacity, belong to anature which must be what the French so happily 
| term impressionable to be poetical. The writer of a recent memoir of Mrs. 
} Hemans deems it necessary almost to apologize for her occasional fits of buoy- 
ant spirits :-— 
| “ Oh, gentle friend, 
Blame not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 
| And may be sad to-morrow.” 
The most intense sunshine casts the deepest shadow. Such mirth does not dis- 
prove the melancholy which belonged to Mrs. Hemans’s character. She herself 
alludes to the times when 
** Sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along 
On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of skylark song.” 
Society might make her say— 
“Thou canst not wake the spirit 
That in me slumbering lies, 
Thou strikest not forth the electric fire 
Of buried melodies.” 
But it might very well strike the sparkles from the surface. 

I have said that the writer’s character is in his writings: Mrs. Hemans’s is 
strongly impressed upon hers. The sensitiveness of the poet is deepened by the 
tenderness of the woman. You see the original glad, frank, and eager nature 

‘ Blest, for the beautiful is in it dwelling.” 
| Soon feeling that the weight of this world is too heavy upon it— 
} “The shadow of departed hours 
| Hangs dim upon its early flowers.” 
Soon, too, does she feel that 
‘* 4 mournful lot is mine, dear friends, 
A mournful lot is mine.” 





; - | 
“Oh! mes amis, rappellez-vous quelquefois mes vers; mon ame y est | The fate of the pearl-diver is even as her own :— 


The fertile wit, the | 





pride bows to the very dust ; for genius is like an astrologer whose power fails 
when the mighty spell is tried for himself; and the tenderness tus away with 
a crushed heart to perish in neglect. We proceed to mark what appears to bear 
the deep impress of individual suffering :— 
** One dream of passion and of beauty mere : 

And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 

My soul away! Let earth regain a trace 

Of that which lit my being, tugh its race 

Might have been loftier far. rar 

<< ge For thee alone, for thee! 

May this last week, this farewell triumph be— 

Thou loved so vainly! I would leave enshrined 

Something immortal of my heart and mind, 

That yet may speak to thee when I am gone, 

Shaking thine inmost bosom with a tone 

Of best affection—something that may prove 

What she hath been, whose melancholy love 

On thee was lavished : silent love and tear, 

And fervent song that gushed when none were near, 

And dream by night, and weary thought by day, 

Stealing the brightness from her life away.” 


** And thou, oh! thou on whom my spirit cast 
Unvalued wealth—who knew not what was given 
In that devotedness, the sad and deep 
And unrepaid farewell! If I could weep 
Once, only once, beloved one! on thy breast, 
Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest! 

But that were happiness, and unto me 
Earth’s gift is fame.” 
““T have been 
Too much alone.” 
With the same sympathy does she stand beside the grave of the author of 


“ And mournful grew my heart for thee— 
Thou in whose woman's mind 
The ray that brightens earth and sea, 
The light of song was shrined.” 


‘Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep ! 
The glorious bowers of earth among 


LBA) 


How often didst thou weep * 


Did we not know this world to be but a place of trial—our bitter probation for 
another and for a better—how strange in its severity would seem the lot of 
genius ina woman. The keen feeling—the generous enthusiasm—the lofty 
aspiration—and the delicate perception—are given but to make the possessor 
unfitted for her actual position. It is well; such gifts, in their very contrast to 
the selfishness and the evil with which they are surrounded, inform us of 
another world—they breathe of their home, which is Heaven ; the spiritual and 
the inspired in this life but fit us to believe in that which is to come. With 
what a sublime faith is this divine reliance expressed in all Mrs. Hemans’s later 
writings. As the clouds towards nightfall melt away on a fine summer evening 
into the clear amber of the west, leaving a soft and unbroken azure whereon 
the stars may shine through ; so the troubles of life, its vain regrets and vainer 
desires, vanished before the calm close of existence—the hopes of Heaven rose 
steadfast at last—the light shone from the windows of her home as she ap- 
proached unto it. 

“ No tears for thee, though light be from us gone 
With thy soul's radiance, bright and restless one— 
No tears for thee. 
They that have loved an exile must not mourn 
To see him parting for his native bourn, 
O'er the dark sea 


We have noticed this yearning for affection—unsatisfied, but still unsubdued 
—as one characteristic of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry: the rich picturesque was 
another. Highly accomplished, the varied stores that she possessed were all 
subservient to one master science. Mistress both of German and Spanish, the 
latter country appears to have peculiarly captivated her imagination. At that 


empreinte.” ‘ Monamey estempreinte.”” Suchisthe secret of poetry. There | 
cannot be a greater error than to suppose that the poet does not feel what he 
writes. What an extraordinary, I might say, impossible view, is this to take of 
an art more connected with emotion than any of its sister sciences. 'What—the 
depths of the heart are to be sounded, its mysteries unveiled, and its beatings 
numbered by those whose own heart is made by this strange doctrine—a mere 
machine wound up by the clock-work of rhythm! No; poetry is even more a 
passion than a power, and nothing is so strongly impressed on composition as the 
character of the writer. I should almost define poetry to be the necessity of 
feeling strongly in the first instance, and the as strong necessity of confiding in 
the second. 

It is curious to observe the intimate relation that subsists between the poet and 
the public. “ Distance lends enchantment to the view,” and those who would 
shrink from avowing what and how much they feel to even the most trusted ; 
friend, yet rely upon and crave for the sympathy of the many. The belief that 
it exists in the far off and the unknown is inherent as love or death. Under 
what pressure of the most discouraging circumstances has it existed, given enjoy- 
ment, and stimulated to exertion. The ill-fated and yet gifted being, steeped to 
the lips in poverty—that bitterest closer of the human heart—surrounded by the | 





music, and it believes that such music will find an echo and reply where the music 
Only is known, and the maker loved for its sake. 


} 
| 
Fame, which the Greeks idealized so nobly, is but the fulfilment of that desire | 


** A sad and weary life is thine, 
A wasting task and lone, 

Though treasure-grots for thee may shine 
To all beside unknown. 


Woe for the wealth thus dearly bought! 
And are not those like thee 

Who win for earth the gems of thought, 
Oh wrestler with the sea? 


But oh! the price of bitter tears 
Paid for the lonely power, 

That throws at last o’er desert years 
A darkly-glurious dower. 


And who will think, when the strain is sung, 
Till a thousand hearts are stirr’d, 

What life-drops from the minstrel wrung 
Have gush'd at every word.” 


Imagine a girl, lovely and gifted as Mrs. Hemans was, beginning life,—con- 
cold and the careless—shrinking from his immediate circle, who neglect and mis- | scious, for genius must be conscious of itself,—full of hope and of belief ;~-gra- 
understand him, has yet faith in the far away. Suffering discourses eloquent , dually the hope darkens into fear, and the belief into doubt ; one illusion perishes 
‘ after another, ‘‘ and love grown too sorrowful,” 


‘“* Asks for its youth again.” 


No emotion is more truly, or more often pictured in her song, than that craving 


for sympathy which can never be brought home to the individual. It is the | ¢) asection which anawers not unto the call. The very power that she pos- 


essence of such a nature to ask too much. 


mistaking the false Florime! flattery for the true Florime! praise. 


It expects to be divined where it is | secces, and which, in early youth, she perhaps deemed would both attract and 
too shy toexpress. Praise—actual personal praise—oftener frets and embarrasses | keep, is, in realityea drawback. Nothing can stand its test. The love which | 
than it encourages. It is too small when too near. There is also the fear of th¢ spirit hath painted has too much of its native heaven for earth. In how many | 
Hence Hope and exquisite shapes is this vain longing introduced on her page. Some slight 


period when the fancy is peculiarly alive to impression—when girlhood is so 
new, that the eagerness of childhood is still in its delights—Spain was, of all 
others, the country on which public attention was fixed : victory after victory 
carried the British flag from the ocean to the Pyrenees; but, with that craving 
for the ideal which is so great a feature in her writings, the present was insuffi- 
cient, and she went back upon the past ;—the romantic history of the Moors 
was like a storehouse, with treasures gorgeous like those of its own Alhambra. 

It is observable in her minor poems that they turn upon an incident rather 
than a feeling. Feelings, true and deep, are developed ; but one single emotion 
is never the original subject. Some graceful or touching anecdote or situation 
catches her attention, and its poetry is developed in a strain of mourning melody, 
and a vein of gentle moralizing. I always wish, in reading my favourite poets, 
to know what first suggested my favourite poems. Few things would be more 
interesting than to know under what circumstances they were composed,—how 
much of individual sentiment there was in each, or how, on some incident 
seemingly even opposed, they had contrived to ingraft their own associations. 
Whet a history of the heart would such annals reveal! Every poem is in itself 
an impulse. 

Besides the ideal and the picturesque, Mrs. Hemans is distinguished by her 
harmony. J use the word harmony advisedly, in contradistinction to melody. 
| Melody implies something more careless, more simple, than belongs to her 
style : it is song by snatches ; our English ballads are remarkable for it. To 
quote an instance or two. There is a verse in that of “ Yarrow Water :’— 

‘“‘O wind that wandereth from the south, 
Seek where my love repaireth, 
And blow a kiss to his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth.” 
Nothing can exceed the tender sweetness of these lines; but there is no skilf. 





takes the wings of the morning, and seeks an atmosphere, warm, kindly, and 
congenial, and where it is not ashamed. 


“ incident gives the framework, but she casts her own colour upon the picture. 
: W ithout such timidity, without such | 7, this consists the difference between painting and poetry: the painter repro- 
imitability, without a proneness to exaggeration, the poetical temperament could | 44.4 others,—the poet reproduces himself. 


We would draw attention espe- 


not exist. Nor is its reliance on distance and on solitude in vain. We talk, and | <i. to one or two poems in which the sentiment is too true for Mrs. Hemans 


can never be sure but that our hearers listen as much from kindness as from not to have been her own inspiration. 
| terness that exclaims— 


interest. ‘Their mood may or may not be in unison with ourown. If this be 
the case even in ordinary intercourse, how much more must it be felt where the | 
most shrinking, subtle, and sorrowful ideas are to be expressed. But the poet | 
relies on having his written page opened when the spirit is attuned to its melody. | 
fe asks to be read in the long summer-mornings, when the green is golden on | 
the trees, when the bird sings on the boughs, and the insect in the grass ; and 
Yet when the weight of the past presses heavily upon the present, when— | 
“« memory makes the sky 
Seem all too joyous for the shrinking eye.” | 


In such a mood the voice of passionaie complaining is both understood and | 
“ecome. Théte isa well of melancholy poetry in every bosom. We have all | 
‘20Urned over the destroyed illusion and the betrayed hope. We have quarrelled | 


‘D some embittered moment with an early friend, and when too late lamented the | s bedi & : : 
We have all stood beside the grave, and asked of the long grass | tenderness contend for the mastery, shadowed in the lines that succeed ! 


estrangement, 


Is it not the heart’s long-suppressed bit- 


‘‘ Tell me no more—no more 
Of my soul's lofty gifts! are they not vain 
To quench its panting thirst for happiness ! 
Have I not tried, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a resting-place—a home for all 
Its burden of affections! I depart 
Unknown, though fame goes with me ; I must leave 
The earth unknown. Yet it may be that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As might bave made life precious.” 
How exquisitely is the doom of a woman, in whose being pride, genius, The 
e 


Again, in “‘ Faire Rosamonde,” the verse that describes the cruelty of Elea- 
| nor,— 
& “ With that she struck her on the mouth, 
So dyed double red ; 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were the lips that bled.” 
How musical is the alliteration; but it is music which, like that of the singing 
brook, has sprang up of itseif. Now, Mrs. Hemans has the most perfect skill 
in her science ; nothing can be more polished than her versification. Every 
poem is like a piece of music, with its eloquent pauses, its rich combinations, 
and its swelling chords. Who that has ever heard can forget the exquisite flow 
of “* The Voice of Spring *”— 
“T come! I come !—ye have call’d me long ; 
I come o'er the mountain with light and song! 
Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds that teil of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass.” 
It is like the finest order of Italian singing—pure, high, and scientific. 
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I can never sufficiently regret that it was not my good fortune to know Mrs. 
Hemans personally; it was an honour I should have estimated so highly—a 
happiness that I should have enjoyed so keenly. I never even met with an ac- 
quaintance of hers but once: that once, however, was much. I knew Miss 
Jewsbury, the late lamented Mrs. Fletcher. ; 
Hemans: she spoke of her with the appreciation of one fine mind comprehend- 
ing another, and with the earnest affection of a woman and a friend. She de- 
scribed her conversation as singularly fascinating—full of poetry, very felicitous 
in illustration by anecdote, happy, too, in quotation, and very rich in imagery ; 
« in short, her own poem on * The Treasures of the Deep would best describe 
it.” She mentioned a very striking simile to which a conversation on Mrs. 
Hemans’s own poem of * The Sceptic* ” had led :—* Like Sindbad, the sailor, 
we are often shipwrecked on a strange shore. We despair; but hope comes 
when least expected. We pass through the gloomy caverns of doubt into the 
free air and blessed sunshine of conviction and belief.” 1 asked her if she 
thought Mrs. Hemans a happy person ; and she said, * No ; her enjoyment 1s 
feverish, and she desponds. She is like a lamp whose oil is consumed by the 
verv light which it vields.”’ What a cruel thing is the weakness of memory . 
How little can its utmost efforts recall of conversation that was once an 1n- 
struction and delight! 

To the three characteristics of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry which have already heen 
mentioned—viz., the ideal, the picturesque, and the harmonions—a fourth must 
be added,—the moral. Nothing can be more pure, more feminine and exalted, 
than the spirit which pervades the wholé : it is the intuitive sense of right, ele- 
vated and strengthened into a principle. It is a glorious and a beautiful memory 
%to bequeath: but she who left it is little to be envied. Open the volumes 
which she has left, legacies from many various hours, and what a record of 
wasted feelings and disappointed hopes may be traced in their sad and swect 
complainings ! Yet Mrs. Hemans was spared some of the keenest mortifications 
of a literary career. She knew nothing of it as a profession which has to make 
its way through poverty, neglect, and obstacles; she lived apart in a small, 
affectionate circle of friends. The high road of life, with its crowds and con- 
tention—its heat, its noise, and its dust that rests on all—was for her happily at 
a distance ; yet even in such green nest, the bird could not fold its wings, and 
sleep to its music. There came the aspiring, the unrest, the aching sense of 
being misunderstood, the consciousness that those a thousand times inferior 
were yet more beloved. Genius places a woman in an unnatural position ; 
notoriety frightens away affection; and superiority has for its attendant fear, 
not love. Its pleasantest emotions are too vivid to be liking: hope may some- 
times, 

“Raising its bright face, 
With a free gush of sunny tears, erase 
The characters of anguish ;” 
but, like the azure glimpses between thunder-showers, the clouds gather more 
darkly around for the passing sunshine. The heart sinks back on its solitary deso- 
lation. In every page of Mrs. Hemans’s writings is this sentiment impressed ; 
what is the conclusion of “ Corinne crowned at the Capitol?” 
“‘ Radiant daughter of the sun! 
Now thy living wreath is won. 
Crown'd of Rome! Oh, art thou not 
Happy in that glorious lot? 
Happier, happier, far than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow, 
She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely but to one on earth.” 

What is poetry, and what is a poetical career? The first is to have an orga- 
nization of extreme sensibility, which the second exposes bareheaded to the 
rudest weather. The original impulse is irresistible—all professions are en- 
grossing when once began: and acting with perpetual stimulus, nothing takes 
more complete possession of its follower than literature. But never can suc- 
cess repay its cost. The work appears—it lives in the light of popular applause ; 
but truly might the writer exclain— 

«Tt is my youth—it is my bloom—it is my glad free heart 
I cast away for thee—for thee—ill-fated as thou art.” 
If this be true even of one sex, how much more true of the other 
to a woman is indeed but a royal mourning in purple for happiness. 


Ah? 


Fame 





Notrt.—I have alluded to Miss Jewsbury (Mrs. Fletcher), and cannot resista 
brief recollection of one who was equally amiable and accomplished. I never 
met with any woman who possessed her powers of conversation. If her lan- 
guage had a fault, it was its extreme perfection. It was like reading an eloquent 
book—ful! of thought and poetry. She died too soon; and what noble aspirings, 
what generous enthusiasm, what kindly emotions went down to the grave with 
her unfulfilled destiny. There is no word that will so thoroughly describe her 
as “ high-minded :”* she was such in every sense of the word. There was no 
envy, no bitterness about her; and it must be a lofty nature that delights in 
admiration. Greatly impressed as I was with her powers, it surprised me to 
note how much she desponded over them. 

“ Day by day, 
Gliding, like some dark mournful stream away, 
My silent youth flows from me.”’ 

Alas! it was the shadow of the early grave that rested upon her. Her letters 
were very brilliant, and I believe her correspondence was extensive ; what a 
pity that it should not be collected. Speaking of Wordsworth she said, *‘ There 
is about him a grand and noble plainness, a dignified simplicity—a something of 
high ideal Paganism, that I never saw in any one else. He is notsomuch a 
rock covered with flowers, as a rock crowned with a castle. He is a dweller on 
the heights—he would have made a friend for Phocion. He reminds me of the 
Druidical oaks, strong and sacred.”” Again, while discussing the intercourse of 
society,—** You eonsider society something like a honeycomb—sweet, but hol- 
low; sodolI. But you seem also to consider it expedient for every one by 
right or courtesy termed ‘ distinguished’ to play truant—laying aside all habits 
of thought or feeling by which such distinction had been acquired. As if the 
earnestness of genius were less endurable than the heartlessness of the world; 
nay, as if the polished chain-mail of the latter were the only garb fit to be worn 
by the former. Personally speaking, I should be sorry to go into public with 
any other disposition than one anxious to give and willing to receive pleasure. 
Very high or very deep conversation, any thing like communion of heart, would 
be out of place ; but I do not see that we are called upon to pay so costly a com- 
pliment to society, as to assume a character diametrically opposed to our real 
one; to utter sentiments we secretly disbelieve—to be as angry with our better 
nature for their bursting from restraint, as at other times with our inferior nature 
for refusing submission. I think that wisdom may wear ‘ motley,’ and truth, 
unlike man, be born laughing ; and that until we go into society thus determined 
to seek for more than mere amusement in pleasure, we must not be surprised to 
find ourselves living in Thalaba’s palace of the desert—a creation of the clouds 
Genius ought everywhere to be true to itsel{—to its origin, the divine mind—to 
its home, the undying spirit—to its power, that of being a blessing—to its re- 
ward, that of being remembered. 1 
sport it flings around the flowers and 
fruitage time '” 

I need not dwell on the eloquence and |} eauty of such passages, and her let- 
ters were filled with them. Mrs. Fletcher went to India, full of hope and belief 
—she thought she might do much good. These anticipations were fated to dis- 
appointment. The tomb had closed upon her warm and kindly heart. Better 
it should be thus. ; 

“Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 
Now peace the woman's heart hath found 
— And joy the poet's eye+.” 

* The Sceptic. Murray. 

t It is almost needless to say, that all the poetical quotations are from Mrs. 
Hemans’s own writings, 


genius be not true to itself, if in reckless 
tendrils, how are we ever to look for a 


—_—>—- 


THE LANSBYS OF LANSBY HALL. 
CHAPTER I. 

A bleak January day had settled down into a night of continued snow. Every 
-now and then a wilder gust of wind made the windows of the old manor-house 
rattle, and the party assembled in the dining-room draw closer to the fire. This 
consisted only of Mr. Merton, the proprietor of Merton Manor—a quiet sedate 
looking gentleman of about fifty years of age—his wife and daughter. The 
weather seemed to forbid the slightest chance of a visitor, and after a silent and 
somewhat hurried dinner, the squire drew a little round table to the side of the 
chimney, and sipt his wine, with his eyes intently fixed upon the burning masses 
of wood with which the fire-place was filled. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
discover a body toa splendid Turk, whose head he saw frowning majestically 
from a fragment of a pine log, he turned about in despair to his wife, and said, 
*T really wish, my dear, my father had taucht me something or other to do ina 

snowy winter night. Drinking by one’s self is so desperately dull.” 

**Can’t you take a book, Mr. Merton?” replied the lady; ‘ here is a most 
beautiful story, ‘ The Woes of Clementina ;* it will make you delightfully me- 
Jancholy for a whole night.” 

** No great miracle if it does, especially in such a dismal night as this. | 
haven't seen a soul for three days, and if this snow continues for twelve hours, 
we shall all be buried alive. What would I now give for some fellow to 
But who the deuce would move out in a storm like 
at home ?” 


drop in! 
this that could possibly stay 


She delighted in speaking of Mrs. | 





| Mr. Merton sighed as he concluded, and made a second attempt to discover 
| the body of the Turk. But he was suddenly startled from this occupation by a 
noise outside the window. . 
“ Wheels, by all that’s happy!” he exclaimed. “I hear them coming down 
Who can it be?” 
market, to bring me the third 
I hope he has 


| corner—they’re stopt—they're at the gate. 

“T told the butcher, as he returned from the 
volume of The Orphan's Tears from the circulating library. 
brought it in his gig.” — , 

“[ hope no such thing. I wish the scoundrel may drive into the moat if he 
has raised all my hopes for nothing ; but no—it was a four-wheel’d carriage.— 
Why don’t some of them go to the door ?” 

‘A bustle was now heard in the hall—somebody certainly came in—the words 
great-coat, portmanteau, bed-room, were heard in the dining-room—the door 
was thrown open, and in walked Mr. Nathaniel Clack, the very oldest friend Mr. 
Merton had in the world. 


the avenue. There—they’re come past the bridge—now they're at the garden } 


“Merton! my boy,” exclaimed the visitor, as he shook hands with the whole | 


party, “how goes it, eh? Capital night this for a visit—bad weather always 
makes a fellow so welcome.” ; a 

“Tt doesn’t need bad weather, Nat, to make you welcome here. 

“Or any where else, faith, if the truth must be spoken. No, no—hop here— 


chirp a little—skip there—gossip a little—never stay long in the same place— | 


talk, dance, laugh—any thing by way of a lark—then off like a shot the first 
glimpse I catch of the dismals.” 
“Ah, that’s the way to enjoy life! You bachelors can fly about just as it 
pleases you. Where do you come from last?’ : 
“From Harry Grumps’s. You can’t think what a queer old fellow he 's 
grown. No more racket, no more whim—dull as a Dutchman—and yet ean't 
help punning even in his bluest fits, and with sucha miserable long face, that 
you are satisfied, if punning is a crime, he is doing penance for it in the moment 
of commission. We had capital fan for two days.” 
“What! even though Mr. Grumps was so melancholy ?” said Mrs. Merton. 
“To be sure—the very thing that kept us happy. There is nothing half so 
amusing as a fellow continually croaking—wishing the weather would clear up 


—that somebody would come in—that he had a hking for books—in short, regu- | 


larly nonplussed for want of something to do. 
culing such absurd hypochondriacs.”’ 

“Do you !” 
it at last t”’ 

“Why, yes, two days are quite enough; so, as it was a miserably bleak, raw, 
and gusty morning, I ordered my phaeton, and drove across the six-and-thirty 
miles, to bestow a little of my tediousness on you. Have you any news?” 

“No, I don’t think any thing bas happened since I saw you last. I think I 
told you I changed my grey horse for a black one.” 

“Yes, so have l my wig—don’t you see what a magnificent Brutus I am—in 
fact, grey hair is very unbecoming, and is only fit, as the Psalmist says, te go 
down with sorrow to the grave.” 

* Well, really, if you hadn't told us it was a wig’—— 

“My dear madam, don’t go on. Do give us something original. I've heard 
that a dozen times, and never believed it a bit the more. What would be the 
use of wearing a wig if nobody knew it tobe one? No, no—this is a coat, that 
is a boot, and this is a wig.” 

** Well, Nat, I'm happy to see you, wig or no wig, and here’s your health.” 

“ That’s not original—do let us hear something new. I would travel from 
Dan to Beersheba to hear something out of the common way; but all mankind 
seem set on the same key. ‘Touch any note of the instrument, it gives out ex- 
actly the same tone.” 

“ By the by, Nat, do you know that Lansby Hall has at last got a purchaser ?” 

“To be sure I do—every body knews it—eighty thousand down, and forty 
more in three months.” 

“ Who is it!” interrupted Mrs. Merton—* we don’t even know his name.” 

* Oho—don’t you ’—why, ‘tis a manof the name of Merivale. No onecan 
tell where he comes from—immensely rich—nobody can imagine how he got his 
money. In short, he’s quite a mystery.” 

“Ts he old or young?” continued the lady. 

* Young! oh quite a young fellow—my own age—fifty or so.”’ 

* Tall or short?” 

“Oh, he’s not a long overgrown monster of six feet, I can assure you. I heard, 
indeed, he was a very handsome, dignified-looking individual—grave, striking, 
distinguished. I should take him to be somewhere about my own height.” 

The lady smiled. ‘ Have you seen him?!” she said. 

‘No, not I; but we were all talking so much about him at Grumps’s, that I 
should be sure to know him if we met on Mount Caucasus.” 

* And his manege ? his establishment? ”’ 

“Grand! magnificent! carriages without number, horses enough for a battalion 
of the guards. When shall we go over and call on him?” 

‘Ts he arrived already? It isn’t above a fortnight since he bought the 
estate ” 

* Fortnight! pooh, man, what are you thinking of! Don’t you know he car- 
ries the Jamp of Aladdin in his pocket, and can fit up a palace in a twinkling! 
Half the upholsterers, painters, paperers, architects, carpenters, and masons in 
London were down for a weck, and for the last five days the proprietor has been 
living in a fairy palace a hundred times richer and more gorgeous than the pa- 
vilion of an eastern king.” 

“The devil he has, and T all the time cooped up by the snow! 
to-morrow and ask him to dinner next week.” 

* But his wife, Mr. Clack, has he a wife or children?” 

* Faith, ma’am, I don’t know; if he has any thing of the sort he keeps it very 
close. I rather think he’s a bachelor—the roc’s egg is still wanting.” 

“My dear Nat,” said Mr. Merton, *‘we are very plain people; what in the 
world would Mr. Merivale do with a roc’s egg, if he had it?” 

** Metaphorical—I was only metaphorical. You recollect, after the fairies had 
filled Aladdin's palace with every luxury he could possibly desire, his enemy the 
conjuror got him persuaded to ask for a roc’s egg, which would have turned 
every thing topsy turvy, and led him the life of a dog; 
allegory, and means—a wife.” 

* And old Laasby, old Sir Walter, what has become of him?” 

“Ah, there, | think, he’s very foolish; he has removed to the Springfield farm, 
the only spot of ground left him, and I believe he continues to be as stiff, and 
vain, and heartless as ever.” 

* Weil,” said Mr. Merton, “Tlike him the better for it It shows there is 
some good stulf ix him to keep up his pride in the fall of his fortunes. 
liked him as ] 
at the farm.” 

“T like that; something original there. I'll go with you. T should like to 
see Marius moralizing in a stackyard, but I think ‘twould have been wiser to have 
placed his Carthage a little farther off.” 

‘Some more of your metaphors, Nat. Now, I think he shows his wisdom 
us quarters under the very nose of his successor. All men hate their 


rs 


I'll go over 


the roc’s egg is only an 








in fix 
succcss 
And you may depend upon it, Sir Walter will not be deficient in hating "—— 
“Surely, surely he won't hate Frank Merivale,” said Miss Mary Merton, who 
had been silently listening to the conversation. 
“And why not, my little sweetheart? and how do you know any thing of Mr. 


Merivale’ and how do you know that his name is Frank ! 
mystery here.” 


Ha! there’s some 


I never ] 
ong as he was at the hall; I think I'll go and call on him now he’s | 


I always make a point of ridi- | 


the time to her handsome cousin, and tried to hide it by flirtin 
think it was very improper behaviour, and that you were greatly 
I rernember ill-natured people laughed at you very much.” 

The little man looked very much disconcerted by this uncom 
sion of the anecdote, which nevertheless was the true one, and to 
the lady’s observation. ‘ And who lives with old Lansby?” 
ing to Mr. Merton. 

“Only his daughter, Mis Julia.” 

“Tall and straight as a poplar tree,” replied Mr. Nat—* the father jn tt; 
coats, with the same coldness, stiffness, pride; they must be quite ha = al 
each other's society.” PPY in 

“They are!” exclaimed Miss Mary, whose fair brow had for some time be 
gathering with a frown—* it can only be the weak, the frivolous,who can icon 
Julia Lansby of coldness or pride. There never was a nobler girl in the world . 
so meek, so humble, so self-denying, and at the same time so beautiful. Every 
new misfortune that befals the family seems only to call forth new powers “d 
enable her to support it ” ° 

“Hem,” replied Mr. Nathaniel, ‘we've got into dangerous ground here I 
assure you, my dear Miss Mary,I meant no disrespect to your excellent . 
amiable friend. She may be all yeu say, and a thousand things more, only 
you allow yourself that in general society she is a little stately or so; a |jty), 
haughty as it were—and imperial? For my own part, I prefer livelier sorts of 
beauties—people who are ready to laugh, and occasionally descend from the r 
stilts—Miss Lansby’s smile” ‘ 

“Ts beautiful,”’ interrupted Miss Mary. 

‘May be so—-but ‘pon honour, when she smiles in answer to any observatioy, 
T make to her, I can’t help thinking that there’s a kind cf a—sort of a—don't 
you remark !—a kind of pity as it were, or almost—as I may say—contempt”— 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Merton: “I daresay a great many young ladies dy 
that when you speak to thei, but I am sure Miss Lansby is too amiable to 
despise any thing, or, at all events, too well bred to show it.” 

** Well, thank God! here comes my mutton chop,” exclaimed Mr. Nathanic) 
quite discomfited by the unintentional hits he received from the one-idea’d Mys. 
Merton; ‘and after I have finished it, I will join you, my old fellow, in a single 
pint of claret.” 

We shall be happy to see vou in the drawing-room,” replied the lady, ang 
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| followed by her daughter, she left the gentlemen to themselves. 


said Mr. Merton, poking off the Turk’s head; ‘but you tired of | 


CHAPTER IL. 

The old man was sitting in a high backed oaken chair, his hands folded before 
him, and his eyclids closely pressed together, but evidently not in sleep—the 
motions of his lips and the fitful contraction of his brow, showed that the spint 
was busy within. Ata table beside him sat a young lady, with a shade of settled 
melancholy on her subdued, yet noble features. She turned her eyes every now 


and then from the paper on which she appeared to be sketching, with an expres- 


Mr. Nathaniel, as he asked these questions, fixed his looks upon the young 


lady with the most penetrating expression he could muster, for it was one of bis 
weaknesses, like Dr. Parr, to think that he had a wonderful power of eye ; 
though, like the ocular organs of that vast pedagogue, the glances of the ‘un- 
generous Nat were at all times rather ludicrous than commanding. 

“Oh! I merely thought—that is—think—his name—didn't you tell us his 
name yourself, Mr. Clack!" replied Miss Mary, stammering and blushing. 

“His name, yes I certainly told you his name; but not, that I recollect of, 
his Christian appellation—but Frank isa very good name; so, as I was saying, 
depend upon it old Sir Walter will hate him with must praiseworthy bitterness. 
whatever be the name he rejoices in. He certainly is the most revolting old 
vinegar-faced rascal [ever met. I can’t bring myself to utter a eyllable beyond 
the commonplaces of society in presence of such a starched, stiff, rump’d, cold, 
authoritative dictator.” 

“ Well, that’s very odd, for I always thought you remarkably agreeable when 
Sir Walter dined with us,” said Mr. Merton, utterly unconscious of the severity 
of his speech. 

“ Sir Walter was certainly very stiff and formal,” continued his lady, equally 
unobservant of Mr. Nathaniel’s chagrin; “but I have always heard he was a 
a very respectable man.” 

“Exactly. Whenever you hear of a respectable man, write him down an in- 
dividual to be studiously avoided. Sir Walter is the very perfection of a res- 
pectable man, spotless character, regular conduct, church twice every Sunday. 
People, after all, are very good natured, and give a man credit for being virtuous, 
merely because he has never been convicted of acrime. Now, if a wild young 
fellow like me, for instance””—— 

“Yes, Nat, the world is very censorious sometimes. You recollect what a 
noise there was when you broke off with the Lancashire heiress '”’ 

Kore Recollect it? to be sure Ido. They said I was wild, cruel, fickle, Vain ; 
pon my honour I was nothing of the kind. I certainly paid the girl a great deal 
of attention, and we certainly appeared to be mutually attached, but you know, 
my dear madam” 


“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Merton, “I know all about it. 


sion of anxious affection, to the troubled countenance of her companion. The 
room they sat in was small, and very plainly furnished—the sky was fierce and 
stormy, and occasionally the old casements rattled loudly when a wilder burst of 
wind than usual sent a dash of sleet and hail against the window pane. The old 
man started from his recumbent position and sat upright, with his eye fixed 
keenly and harshly on the pate, placid face of his daughter. * Julia Lansby,”’ 
he said, ‘act the hypocrite no more—speak to me no more in such soothing 
and gentle tones, but tell me at once boldly and sincerely that—that you hate 
me” 

“ Father!” 

“There ! how dare you call me father, which ought to be a name of reverence, 
of piety, of love, when you well know that in your heart of hearts you detest me 
as a selfish, cold, unpitying old man !” 

* You wrong me, father! Never, even in thought, has my affection wander- 
ed away from you. I have no hopes, no wishes, no regret, save as they are 
connected with your happiness. For my own'’—here she sighed, and added, 
after a pause, *‘I am contented if I only could see you pleased with me—I have 
no other object now.” 

‘* And why not Now? Is it because we are poor you can no longer be cheer- 
ful as you used to be—because we no longer see * company,’ as they call it, and 
have our ball-rooms filled with the grinning sons and daughters of vanity! The 
loss truly is great. I wonder not at your despair.” 

“Oh, father, do not torture me by speaking so unkindly. You know that the 
loss of fortune, that poverty itself, could never move my regrets.” 

** But you have deeper matters for sorrow,” replied the father with an ironic 
sneer. ‘ QO, doubtless, you have many more griefs to weigh you down than ever 
fell upon me ; fortune ruined—family broken—hearth left desolate—deserted by 
my own children, and supplanted in my own ancentral halls by a purse-proud, iu- 
sulting villain, who” 

** No, not a villain, dear father, not a villain” 

“Yes, madam, a villain: I say a proud, presumptuous, insensible villain. — 
What! and is Francis Lansby still master of that silly heart? I charged you 
long ago to dismiss him from yourthoughts. Julia Lansby, why have you not 
obeyed me?” 

** T have obeyed you, father, in all things possible. I have submitted without a 
murmur to your commands. I have given you my promise never to speak to 
him, to write to him, to hear of him or from him, without your consent ; and till 
this extraordinary occurrence, I knew not whether he was in England, or whe- 
ther he was alive or dead.’ 

“And he thinks by coming down hither, and overpowering us with his wealth 
and splendour, to make us regret having rejected the alliance of so mighty an 
individual as Mr. Francis Lansby Merivale. O had my son but lived, my noble, 
handsome Harry”—Sir Walter put his hands before his eyes on saying this, and 
leaned back in his chair, as if overcome with the bitterness of his reflections. 
And Julia was in hopes that the irritation of his temper, which had lately in- 
creased to a most distressing extent, would be soothed by the indulgence of his 
grief. But she was mistaken. Again, with the same cold, sarcastic sneer, he 
turned towards his daughter, and said, ** Your meekness and resignation are truly 
amiable—your love to your father is so sincere—your gratitude for all his good- 
ness to you unbounded He has squandered away his fortune, and sunk the 
haughty lady of Lansby Hall into the inmate of no loftier a dwelling than this. 
—you must be grateful to him for having saved you from the perils of wealth 
Ife has charged you—and now still more solemnly than ever charges you. to 
banish from your remembrance, or to remember only with scorn and loathing, 
the wretch who has risen upon our ruins, who looks on us—gracious heavens— 
perhaps with pity,—but no—villain as he is, he dares not to insult us with his 
pity.” 

‘“* What—what has he done to deserve your anger? He thinks of you, I will 
answer for him, only as the friend and benefactor of his youth.’’ She paused, 
and then added, with a tone of touching and solemn dignity—* Francis Lansby 
thinks of you as my father.” 

‘“* And as such he curses me, or the Lansby blood has turned to milk within bis 
veins. What has he done? you ask me? What has he not done to baulk and 
injure me! Does he not live? Is he not ‘a gay and prosperous gentleman, 
with hope, fame, happiness all before him, while the golden locks of my noble 
Harry are gone down into the dust? Why is my son taken from me, while 
Fortune showers all her blessings upon ¢heirs ?”” 

Julia looked in her father’s face as he uttered these words; but withdrew her 
eyes, as if horror-struck with the fierce malignity of his looks and language. 

* You shudder,” he continued ; * but it is not madness that makes me speak. 
See, I am cool; nay, I can smile—and why shouldI not! Is not the story I 
am now about to tell you a pleasant one! Come, hither, child, and listen.—l 
was an only son; but my father was afraid I should be spoiled, as only sons 

















| usually are, and had my cousin to live with me, and treated us in all respects 


| other in the first happiness of their mutual fondness. 


| they still were happy. 


| months old. 


alike. Our boyhood passed without any occurrence to call forth our characters, 
except that, probably from knowing his dependent situation, his manners were 
so soft and insinuating, that they formed a striking contrast to the manliness and 
independence of mine. At college, to which we went together, and where by 
my father’s orders our intimacy was continued, we were called Lansby the proud 
and Lansby the gentle. 1 confess I felt myself flattered by the distinction. We 
returned home ; we hated each other. At all events, I can answer for myself; 
for him, I scarcely think he had manliness enough to hate any thing. My mother 
now was growing old. She had a companion to reside with her. She was 
young and beautiful—surpassingly beautiful. She was a relation of my mother’s 
—high born and poor. Ere long I perceived that my cousin Edgar was passion- 
ately in love with Helen. What right had he, the soft, the delicate, the gentle, 
to lift his eyes to so glorious an object as Helen Trevor! J loved her; and it 
added to the intensity of my passion to think how the insolence of my rival would 
be punished when I should ask the hand of the object of his passion. I did ask 
her hand: she refused it, and asked for my intercession with my father to secure 
his approbation of her marriage with my cousin. From that hour I hated both. 
Was I not justified? But I wasrevenged. Edgar was going into orders. My 
father had promised him the family living: the incumbent was infirm and old 
They married; I gave away the bride. ‘They lived the first half year of thet 
marriage in this very house. Here, in this very room, they sat and gazed on each 
My father died; and, 
This Francis was then about pte 
ae- 


shortly after, the living became vacant. 
I called upon them, and told them of the incumbent's death. 
cribed the beauty of the parsonage, the quietness of the village ; and when I saw 
the young mother stooping down, and in the gladness of her heart covering the chil¢ 
of Edgar Lansby with her kisses, I told them [ had bestowed the living upon ano- 
ther. You start—it was the first minute of enjoyment I had had for years. But 
I gave them notice that I had put another tenant into 


Springfield. They left it; he procured a curacy in some distant part of the 


Sie was engaged all | country. I married ; and, even in the first months of matrimony, thought much 
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yore of their happiness than of my own. My Harry was born, and yet I felt 
yo diminution of my hatred. At your birth I resolved, if possible, to repay to 
the son the agony that had been inflicted on me by the parents. I have suc- 
eeded. One after another they died ; they were poor and miserable. | adopt- 
a their orphan son; I made him the companion of my children ; I watched the 
ove that grew up between you,—and when I perceived that it was too firinly 
<ettled in his beart to be eradicated, I turned him loose upon the world. | feast- 
a on the agony of his looks, for in them I recalled the expression of his motler. 
\nd now what has it all come to? My boy is dead ; and this wretch, this slave, 
\yhom my bounty fed, is adopted by his mother’s uncle, has purchased every 
mortgage upon my estate; and save for one consuming sorrow, one passion | 
which | know from experience turns all his other feelings into gall and bitter- | 
»ess, he would be too happy for a mortal—successful in ambition, in love, and, 
above all, in revenge. Isn’t this a pleasant sketch, and Ha! what has my 
madness done? Wretch, wretch! I have killed my chile!” 

He bent over the fainting girl with his hands clasped in agony, and his whole 
peng underwent a change. Cruel and malignant as he had truly painted him- 
self, his love for his children was the overpowering passion of his mind. Since 
the death of his son, this love all concentrated in his daughter; and, however 
strange OF unnatural it may appear, the value he set on her, the pride he took 
in her talents and beauty, were the very considerations which prevented him 

om bestowing them on any one whom, justly or unjustly, he had loaded with 
is hatred. He knew that, by the bar he had placed between them, her happi- 








waste away in misery: a 
Injuries are inflicted by 
offended.” 


Sent an answer to a civil note at all events, if he wouldn’t let us into his cursed 
gimerack of a house; in the snow too. 
, In On us—something new in that—eh ?” 


tween him and Sir Walter.” 


respects to the assembled guests, then looked anxiously round for his daughter, 


led her up to one of the windows, gazed earnestly into her face, and clasping her | destined for each other ; and everybody pronounced that nothing on earth could 
in his arms, imprinted a kiss upon her brow. 








od, bitterer perhaps than all, a conseiousness thet these | mirals :—readers of books seldom know whom they are admiring. Lady Grace 
one whoin I have ever loved—and whom | have never | Was as good-natured as she was beautiful ; I am certain that, like Uncle Toby, 
The 'T , , she would not willingly have harmed even a fly. All the world knew Lady 

re Thursday appointed for the party at last arrived. With a degree of | Grace's good nature ; all the world, therefore, were astonished at her treatment 


secrecy which entirely eclipsed the ** Wonder” of Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, the | of Frank Mildardour. 
two young ladies had given no hint of the identity of young Frank Lansby and | 
the present proprietor of the ball. 
been refused admittance on the morning of their call, and no answer had been | a word from her would have made him ed ee ae 


returned to the note of invitation which Mr, Merton had despatched on the suc- 
ceeding day. 


ung Poor Frank! I never knew a man so deeply in love: he existed only in her 
Mr. Merton and his friend Mr. Clack had | smiles ; he would have attempted any exploit to gratify the slightest of her whims ; 


study German metapbysies. Frank had never loved any other woman than Lady 
* Devilis ‘ Grace ; his love bad all the zeal and sincerity of a first attachment, all the inten- 
evilish queer fellow this Mr. Merivale,” said Mr. Nat. ‘He might have | sity and devotedness of an absorbing passion. Poor Frank! I say again ; every- 
body sympachized with him, and declared that if be could not command success, 
Well, hope he'll come after all—drop | he certainly ‘studied to deserve it..—However, let us defer moralizing till we 
come to the end of the story. 

Frank and Lady Grace had been on familiar terms for many years : it was 
utterly impossible for the heart of the young lady not to respond to the passion 
of so ardent a lover :—a passion that had grown with his growth, and strengthen’d 
He paid his | with his strength. In plain terms, she positively loved Frank ; how could she 
help it? she had so good a heart, so sweet a temper !—They were certainly 


** Well, I hope he will; but I suspect the meeting will be a very odd one be- 


“ 


‘D—d old tyrant,” muttered Nat. 
Sir Walter came among the rest: stately, solemn, stiff as ever. 


per Pate , npo . part them, for Lady Grace bestowed her sweetest smiles upon Frank, and Frank 
* Egad! old feeberg’s begiuning to thaw,” whispered Mr. Nat into the ear of | became the shadow of Lady Grace ;—but everybody was somewhat mistaken. 


Mary Merton, for already he had begun to lose the power of very audible con- | —I don’t know, by the way, a less infallible personage than the same everybody. 


ess was as much sacrificed as that of her cousin—and had she been indifferent | versation. 
to him he would not have condemned her to somuch misery Hitherto.,indeed,| “I amsorry, Sir Walter,” said Mr. Merton, “we are disappointed of Mr 
the noble behaviour of his daughterhad deceived him. Her uncomplaining meek- | Merivale. I ' 
ness, her gentleness, and her dutiful submission to bis will, had hidden from him | 
the depth of the sufferings she endured. And, unknown perhaps to himself, there 
was another ingredient in the bitterness of the hatred which he professed toen- | ** Not know him, Mr. Merton? 
yrtain for Francis Lansby. Since the astonishing change in their respective | tage of you. 
siuations, her former lover had made no efforts to discover that his affection for | into her father’s face when he said this, but the features were as rigid and inflexi- 
juua was unchanged. The thought of his being able to forget his daughter | ble as ever. 
was more galling to Sir Walter's disposition than even his marrying her would | Mr. Merton also must have thought there was something forbidding in his 
have been. countenance, for he changed the conversation as quickly as possible. 
« Waken, Julia! rowse yourself, my child; I spoke too bitterly; misfortune | “I hope you can spare Julia to us a few days longer,’ said Mr. Merton. 
jas tuade me mad. I hate him not.’ Whilst he uttered these exclamations, | ** Your kindness to my Julia is very great. We are not ungrateful for it. 
Julia slowly recovered, and looked at her father with a faint smile as if to thank | But she returns with me to-night.” 
hun for his attempts to comfort her. “ But he has forgotten us,” he continued ; * To-night? Oh! I hope not.” 
“he thinks not of us—and why, since he has banished you from his memory— “There are circumstances that require her immediate return to Lansby—to 
Jo you continue to waste a thought on him?” | Springtield Farm, I mean—I sometimes forget how changed we are.” 
Ere Julia Lansby had time to reply, Mr. Nathanic! Clack bustled into the | ‘* O, not to-night, Sir Walter. Mr. Merton or Mr. Clack will be so happy te 
yoo, followed more slowly by his friend Mr. Merton, and exclaimed, * Ha! | drive her over to-morrow.” 
something uncommon here. How do, Sir Walter! Miss Julia, how d’ye do! | ‘There are persons in this neighbourhood, madam, who make it desirable that 
Any thing happened, Miss Julia?” | Miss Julia Lansby should be under a father’s eye.”’ 
* Miss Julia Lansby is suffering from a slight indisposition,” replied Sir Wal- | ‘* The cursed old bashaw,”’ said Mr. Nat, but this time to himself; “ con- 
ter, assuming even more than his usual stiffness aud hauteur. | found me, if he doesn’t think his daughter may take a fancy to me.” Mr. Nat 
“Change of air—nothing like change of air for recovering strength. I recol- | gave a look to the mirrer, end pulled forward his wig. 
lect an old rascal in my own village, capital fortune once, never moved from | — But Julia knew too well the meaning of her father’s speech. With a sigh 
home, bad health, nervousness, pride, anger, and all that; lost his fortune, went | she resigned herself to her fate, and going to the dining-room, Mary Merton 
to another house, moved about, bustled immensely, ‘gad you can't tell what a | thought she saw the dark eyes of her friend moistened with tears. 
good-natured sort of fellow the old curmudgeon became.” Mr. Nat went on re- | What could have been the meaning of her father’s conduct in first forbidding 
lating this not very well-chosen anecdote, disregarding for a time the eye of the | her to think of Francis Lansby, and then in sending her to Merton Manor, for 
proud old man, as it was fixed upon him with the most withering expression of the express purpose, as it were, of throwing her in his way? And why had 
contempt. At last he perceived it, stammered a little, sank his voice, and, after | Francis Lansby not come to see his old friends the Mertons, even if he had had 
several attempts to clear his throat, stood mute. Inthe mean time, Mr. Merton | no expectation of finding her there! ‘These, and five hundred other thoughts, 
had been paying his compliments to Miss Julia, and now addressed himself to | but all coming to the same hopeless conclusion, occupied her all the time of din- 
Sir Walter. |ner. ‘There seemed to be a universal dulness spread over the party. Even 
** Well, Sir Walter, I hope, as we are nearer neighbours than we used to be, | Mr. Clack had very little conversation, and that only in a whisper. The liveliest 
we shall see more of each other. My Mary has begged me to make a strong en- | person of the party was Sir Walter Lansby himself. Asif in bravado of his 
treaty for a visit from Miss Julia.” | fallen fortunes, he was more cheerful than ever he had been in his palmiest 
“If Julia would have pleasure in leaving her father at this time, she has my | days. But his daughter, who was acquainted with all the phases of his cha- 
full consent. It would ill become me to interfere with the enjoyments of the | racter, saw that his liveliness was assumed, and she dreaded the reaction which 
young and careless.” was sure to follow so unnatural an effort. 
“Oh! if you can’t spare her, of course poor Mary would never have pre-| But once the name of Merivale was mentioned, some person casually en- 
red her request. She knows Julia’s admirable qualities as a daughter too | quired if there were not a Devonshire family of that name distantly connected 
ell for that.” with the Lansbys. 
* Does she? And does she indeed suppose that I am so selfish as to immure “There may be, sir,” replied Sir Walter; “and as a person said of his con- 
ina desolate place like this, merely because I would not be alone? Julia, | nexions, the more distant they are the better.” 
you shall return with Mr. Merton.” The rareness of an attempt at humour on the partof Sir Walter Lansby 
* You are lonely here, father—the days are dull and dark. It would be bet- | compensated for the poorness of its quality. There was a general laugh at the 
, reply. 
“] have said it. You shall visit Mary Merton; I shali probably have business ‘* Now, confound me,” said Mr. Nat to his neighbour, ‘‘if there is any thing 
to arrange with the new proprietor of the Hall, and perhaps it may be better ma- | to laugh at in what old Chrononhoton has said. A man who has any reputation 
naged in your absence. Will you return her to me in a week!” | for wit may say five thousand better things every hour of the day, but really wit- 
** Certainly—and in the mean time I hope the society of her old friends willbe | ticisms from some people are so common that people take no notice of them. 
of use to her, Js it useless, Sir Walter, to ask you to dine with me on Thurs- | But only let a dull, formal, pedantic old blockhead give utterance to the very 
day next? [intend to invite Mr. Merivale.”’ videst Joe Miller, and the thing strikes people as a sort of miracle. ‘The man 
‘+ Merivale! and you ask me to meet Mr. Merivale, to dine with him, talk | will die a wit on the reputation of a miserable story badly told.” 
with him, hear his voice? what "—— ; The gentleman to whom Mr. Nathaniei addressed himself was not endowed 
“Ob, if I had known it would have been unpleasant, my dear Sir Walter, be- | with any supertluity of metaphysical acumen, and looked most wonderfully con- 
lieve me I should never have mentioned the subject.” tented with Mr. Nat's explanation. 
‘On Thursday, did you say! Have you seen him!” ‘Don’t you think so?” continued Mr. Clack. 


such near neighbours.” 


Well, in that case I believe I have the advan- 
I know him intimately.” Julia looked enquiringly, but unobserved, 











ter "—— 


‘‘No. Weare just on our way to the Hall to pay him our respects ” | “Think what, my dear sir!” é' ‘ R 
‘“On Thursday? He will certainly accept your invitation. Julia, you wil! “Why, that the novelty or unexpectedness is every thing. You don’t ex- 
meet him; I wish you to meet him.” | pect to see pigs play on the fiddle ? 


“Aha, Miss Julia,” interrupted Mr. Clack, who had by this time recovered a | ‘* No—who the devil does?” , 
portion of his volubility. ‘*He is quite a young fellow, I understand. Many, “ Nor porcupines to make watches?” 
odd things have happened in that sort of way. Shouldn’t be surprised if” | 7 No.” ' 
but the unfortunate Nathaniel was again afflicted with a total incapacity to con- ‘But if you saw porcupines making watches, or pigs playing on fiddles, you 
clude his sentence. would think it very remarkable, wouldn't you *” 
Visibly, as clouds over the sky, flitted dark meanings across Sir Walter's fea- “Tobe sure should.” 
tures; but by an effort he seemed to restrain himself, and wenton. ‘Youshall| “Ah!” said Nat, quite triumphant, “I was certain you would agree with 
stay with Mrs. Merton till after Thursday ; and if you will allow me to alter my | me in thinking Sir Walter's rejoinder a very poor one. é' 
mind, I will also join your party.” The gentleman looked at Nat. and wondered very much, but said nothing. 
“We shall be delighted I am sure. Can Miss Julia accompany usnow! My | At length the tedious night wore on, and, greatly to the satisfaction of the 





close carriage is at the door, and on our return from the Hall we can guard her host and hostess, not to mention the now reanimated Mr. Clack, ** they walked 
over the snow.” ' alone the banquet hall deserted.”’ Julia saw by her father’s manner that some- 

Sir Walter bowed at this offer ; seemed to swallow some proud speech he was | thing very unusual had either happened or was about to happen. Her friend 
about to make; and witha look of ineffable disdain to the now quite chop-fallen | Mary Merton shared in her apprehensions, and has very often mentioned her 
Mr. Nat, said—* Miss Lansby has still acarriage. She shall go to Merton Manor | fears, after she had heard of the catastrophe of that night. Old Sir Walter sat 
whenever her preparations are completed, and on Thursday I shall see my child | moodily silent beside bis daughter. She, deeply absorbed in her own thoughts, 
again.” took no notice of the pace they were going at, or even of the carriage in which 

There was no gainsaying any thing advanced in the authoritative manner which | they were conveyed. At_ length her eye caught the trees of gy nveeee 
Sir Walter habitually assumed, so, in a few minutes, the gentlemen were on | that led from the road to Springfield farm ; but still the carriage rolled on. Brix 
their way to the hall—Mr. Nathaniel Clack muttering all the time curses, not | now began to observe that the chariot was very different from the one in which 
loud but deep, and feeling a relief on leaving what he called the old tyrant’s 
presence, pretty much akin to what we should consider the sensations of a 
monkey which by some miracle has made its escape from a tiger’s den. | 





for every thing was visible by the light of a clear frosty moon, she saw that he 
was intently watching ber countenance. 

* You don’t ask me, Julia, where we are going,” he said; ‘ you see we have 
passed the farm?” 

‘** T saw we had passed it.” 

‘And have you no wish to know where we are going?” 

** Where ?” 

« To the hall. 
| Lansby Hall?” 


CHAPTER ITI. 

“ This, then, decides my fate for happiness or misery,” said Mr. Francis Lansby 
Merivale, as he rose from his writing-desk, where many piles of paper were lying 
in most admired disorder. ‘The estate is once more disencumbered, and the | 
directions of my benefactor complied with, in restoring the old hall to its rightful \ 
owner. Whatthen? my cause is still more hopeless than before. Even if I 
prove to him that it is the will of the person leaving me this fortune that the Julia half shrieked as he said this and now knew that her worst fears were 
property should be returned into his hands, I know his indomitable pride so well, | i d 
that the gift will be viewed as an insult; and without Julia, what happiness ts it | ere ; nos thom: $” che csied. “nat diene 
to me to revel in useless wealth? Oh! for the glorious days back again when ms And why not . Uliewn one your bend my daughter; are you not safe in the 
I was still the dependent of Sir Walter—still the companion of my Julia 1” The | Ba.» a of soar’ father?” ’ 3 
packet, which he folded up and directed to Springfield Farm, seemed a very | P so fas Foruh--teat Te Merivale "— 
voluminous one. ‘The letter which accompanied it contained these words .— . iy’ My 

“The estrangement of the last two years has not obliterated from my beart 
the kindness of the protector of my childhood. With my whole heart I thank The lodge at the gate was full of lights ; the gate wide open. and they rapidly 
you for the home you afforded me when other home there was none for me te epgeenched the front door of the ball. Julia, in an agony of apprehension, not 
ily to; and frown not if at this hour, before I banished myself for ever from the ‘shed by her astonishment, suffered her father to lead her through the 
scene of all the memories of my youth, I guard myself against any suspicion of | C’™nisned 0} aioe . 
a wish to conciliate your favour by the step I now take. ‘The Lansby blood | 

flows as proudly in my veins as in your own. You would spurn me as I know | 
I should deserve to be spurned, if you fancied I had endeavoured to purchase a julia leant trembling on her father's arm—Frank stood as if expecting Sir 
reconciliation. Deeply as I should value your friendship, and unchanged as are Walter to begin the conversation. He drew his daughter closer to him, paused 
MY sentiments on a subject to which I cannot trust myself to allude, I cannot, for a moment, then laying her hand within that of Francis Lansby, said,— 
even if your favour were accorded me, accept of it without an explanation of ry te aon cousin—tny children '” 

your conduct. J tell you, Sir Walter Lansby, that your conduct has been cruel ‘2 
and unjust. In the pursuit of a selfish gratification you have ruined the happi- laughter. ‘I told you, Franeis Lansby, when I called here in answer to the 
ee poreen whe ougit to —— tenner + fog hap aaa era ore en you had sent me, with the documents restoring this estate to me again, 
is—the dearest to you on earth. Do you deny it? Look to the wan cheek and | : 

Wasting form of her who was once—but enough of this. The estate is now | child. My pride is broken as by a thunderbolt. Take her. 

yourown. The will of Mr. Merivale is enclosed for your perusal. Think not | CDUd. My pride 

that I entertain a thought that this change in our positions will produce any vour letter was a just reproof. 
change on your determination. If you can go on inflicting, I will show you that tay cag eet find consolation in reflecting that the son of Helen Trever 15 tie 

I can continue to suffer. From this hour you shall hear of me no more ; but | wate o band of the daughter of Walter Lansby.” 

—— time nor distance shall make me forget for a — the —— = | BOppy aus - 

consider myself united inthe sight of heaven. Sir Walter Lansby, she 1s = aia she . 

mine by vonsipiiensiuhle savein the grave, by affections which grew with our MY NEXT HU SBAN D. 

growth, and are unchangeable while the hearts which nourished them continue | A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

to beat. But if it will add to the piquancy of your triumph, I will not conceal | 

from you that you have driven me, as wel! as that other one, - oe : ee 
you have made life to me a desert, as it has long been a solitude toher. And | loving. : 
how what remains forme?! Wealth which I cannot enjoy; youth which will | just as Charles Lamb sat to a portrait painter for a serie 


Where should Sir Walter Lansby take his daughter to but to 


’ ” 


speak.” 


the library, they saw standing ready to receive them Mr. Francis Lansby 
Merivale. 


| that to accept it was impossible, unless for the purpose of conveying it to my 


Lady Grace Gayton w 
unhistorical ; she was, then, a charming young person wt 
She has been copied for the heroine of a score of modern romances, 


s of the British Ad- | choly. 


she had make her visit to Merton Manor; and on looking round to her father, | 


| His own agitation prevented him from seeing the effect of his speech upon his | 


impossible for the hatred of a Lansby to suffer decay—but, nay, no thanks, | 
When the ceremony is over, I shall return to 


: Never was an enterprise so promising as that of I’rank in making love to Lady 
Grace; she had a decided penchant for him from the very beginning, and her 


I would have given me great pleasure, though I have not the honour | esteem for him did but increase on every momem’s acquaintance, for Frauk was 
of knowing him myself, to have been the medium of an introduction between | one of the best of men. 


Never did a courtship promise a more happy consum- 
mation; nearly everything was settled, and Frank was only waiting for Lady 
Grace to name the happy day. ‘* Well, my dear Lady Grace,” said Frank, with 
the utmost impatience, at his next visit, ** when is the hoar to be that shall make 
me the happiest of men!—Thursday, I hope or Friday—or next week at 
farthest.” 

‘My dear Mr. Frank,” replied she in some confusion, “ 1 am the most unfor- 
tunate creature in the world ;—you are certainly one of the best of men :—it ise 
so unlucky—I am shockingly grieved on your account ; but it is so unlucky that 
you did not make your proposals sooner.” — 

** What do you mean, Lady Grace!” said Frank iv the greatest alarm. 

“Dear me! Mr. Frank, Iam afraid you never will forgive me,” replied the 
lady, with the sweetest smile imaginable ;—** but the truth is, I have already 
promised my hand to Sir Billy Ratde.” 

“Sir Billy Rattle!” said Prank in unfeigned amazement. 

“Yes, Sir Billy Rattle; you know Sir Billy; ‘tis the most amusing creature 
in the universe ; positively I think he'll make me die with laughing, oneof these 
days : however, ‘tis a pity for your sake that it has happened se, as I have the 
most sincere esteem for you, Mr. Mildardour ; but Sir Billy has such a fascinat- 
ing way that he absolutely won my consent before 1 was aware of what I had 
promised him. Ta! me! ’tisa most awkward affair—I know what you will 
say, but it can’t be helped: Sir Billy insists upor the promise ; he isa strange 
creature.” 

Frank could hardly believe his ears while listening to-this astounding recital. 
In any other case, he would have exploded with a torrent of reproaches and im- 
precations ; but Lady Grace had sucha sweet and affable manner, displayed such 
a charming affability while condoling with him on hia ill luck, and expressed so 
much real regret at the occurence, that it was impossible to feel the smallest 
anger against her. In spite of all, therefore, Frank loved her as strongly as 
ever. 

‘Ah! my dear Lady Grace,” said he with a deep sigh,.“‘ I must submit, since 
destiny will have it so: but to live without you is imposible—IJ will live no lon~ 
ger.”’ 

‘* Nay, my dear Mr Frank,” replied she, smiling upon him in a manner not to 
be resisted, ** you must on no account hang or drown yourself—you must not, 
for my sake—because Sir Billy, who is a great huntex,. may. break his neck some 
day, poor man.’ Tlere Lady Grace put her handkerchief to her eyes, which, 
however, Frank thought never looked so bright as at that moment ; ‘* And then,’”” 
continued she, ** Frank, I know you will continue to love me ;—you shall be my 

next husband.” 

‘There was a drop of consolation at least in this assurance ; but Frank took the 
disaster terribly to heart. When the matter came out, everybody predicted that 
the disappointment would be the death of him, and. perhaps it was only Lady 
Grace’s prohibition that withheld hishand. But Lady Grace married, and Frank 
lived on. Let a lover never despair !—Sir Billy Rattle broke his neck at Melton 
within a year; ’twas nobody’s fault but his own, though his lady did predict it. 

Mr. Frank Mildardour was thus, when he least expected it, raised from the 
depth of despondency to the summit of confident assurance. His first impulse 
was to rush to the presence of the fair widow, with protestations of his unabated 
attachment, but a slight consideration convinced him that he ought not to intrude 
his vows of love upon the sacredness of grief. He allowed, therefore, a few 
weeks to pass, at the end of which time he ventured to approach her witha con~ 
dolence on her loss, and anassurance of his unalteredlove. ‘ "Tis melancholy,’ 
added Frank, with as deep a sigh as he could put forth on the occasion,—* this 
domestic calamity of yours—poor Sir Billy! But you may yet be happy, my dear 
Lady Grace ; you know your promise?” 

Lady Grace was as beautiful and engaging as ever. “I am sure, Mr. Frank, 
said she, ** I shall ever feel the deepest obligations to you; you are so good, sa 
constant ; and the most sincere lover I ever knew. I would rather than a thousand 
pounds it had never happened so ;—but must I tell you the truth !—I have pro~ 
mised my hand.” 

** Promised your hand!” exclaimed the astonished Frank,—‘* What ! a second 
time? Ob, Lady Grace!” 

‘My dear Mr. Frank!” returned she, ‘I knew you would be concerned to 
hear it, but I hope you will not be angry,—no, I know you are too good-natured 
'to be angry. "Tis an awkward affair, and I wish with all my heart it were not 
sv; but I promised this very morning to marry Colonel Flashdagger ; he loves 
me to distraction ; but no matter for that, I wish you had been so fortunate as 
to have seen me somewhat earlier. A few days earlier—only a few days— 
would have totally altered the affair.” 

Earlier! my dear Lady Grace, Sir Bi!ly has been dead but three or four 
weeks.” 

* True, true, Mr. Frank,—he died very suddenly, poor man—but I alwaya 
predicted it. However, I am very sorry for this disappointment of yours; but 
the Colonel has been so assiduous is his attentions, how could I refuse? These 
military gentlemen have a way with them indeed! Dear Mr. Frank, I shall 
remember you as long as I live; I know how devoted you are, and, if the Colonel 
should ever get killed in the wars, why then, of course, you are my nezt hus- 
band.” 

Frank could not restrain himself from starting up and vowing to challenge 
| Colonel Flashdagger, but Lady Grace protested in the most positive manner that 
she would not hear of aduel. His next vow was to love Lady Grace no mare, 
but this was as ineffectual as the first ; he soon discovered she had more power 
| over him than ever, since his love continued unabated through circumstances 
| that seemed calculated to inspire a far different feeling. Frank thought it the 
strangest conjecture of events in the world; but he was convinced that Lady 
Grace loved him—how could he help it? Lady Grace had such a bewitching 
smile, and such an engaging air, and talked so charmingly, and manifested so 
deep a regret for his misfortunes, and was so polite and good-natured and sin+ 
cere. ‘She is the most beautiful, fascinating, tantalizing creature in the world,” 
| said he, ‘and the Colonel is not bullet-proof, so i 

With this assurance, therefore, that Lady Grace was an angel, and Colonel 
Flashdagger might be killed, Frank shrugged his shoulders aad let the second 
misfortune pass. ‘The Colonel went to the wars, and had his bead shot off by a 
cannon-ball. ‘* Now,” quoth Frank, ‘* my time is come ; nobody shall anticipate 








«| will speak to him in the house of my ancestors as they would wish me to} me by having less scruple in wiping away a widow’s tears!" So, without losing 


a moment’s time, he hurried to Lady Grace and claimed the fulfilment of her 
promise. 

Lady Grace received him in the most obliging manner possible, and Frank 
| thought her a great deal handsomer than ever. “I beg ten thousand pardons, 


vestibule, up the great staircases, along the corridor, and opening the door of | my dear Mr. Mildardour,” said she, “ but there is a circumstance which I cannot 


control; I would it were otherwise. You are the man of all the world that I 
most esteem; but the Colonel, poor man ! has Jaid a solemn injunction upon me, 
by his will, to marry his second cousin, Tom Starling, on pain of forfeiting his 
whole estate. What canI do, my dear Mr. Frank, ’tis such an awkward affair ? 
Do you know Tom! he isa queer creature—sings a splendid song, they say— 
but I am sorry for you, with all my heart.” — 

“Oh, Lady Grace! Lady Grace!" exclaimed Frank. 

Really, Mr. Mildardour, I feel quite as much grieved at it as you—I do 
indeed ; you are such an excellent man. But you won’t deprive us of your 
| company; we shall have such delightful concerts—quite charming, I assure 





I thought it was | ” 


« My dear Lady Grace,” said Frank, wringing his hands, ‘“‘ what will become 
of me?” ; 

“Ob, Mr. Frank! you know I have the greatest regard for you; andif Tom, 
who is a fiery choleric fellow, should ever be shot in a duel, why then, positively, 
Frank, nothing can prevent it—you must be my next husband.” 

Frank ran away from her in despair, and made another vow not to think any 
more of Lady Grace; but he only thought the more of her on that very account. 


as—I should say is, but that would be adopting the style | She was such a sweet creature, indeed, that the hope of possessing her might 
“ . 10m one could not help | have supported a man through a thousand mishaps. 


But Frank began to think 
| himself doomed irrevocably to disappointment, and fell into a desperate melan- 
He set off for the Continent, traversed France and Italy, and got to 
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Naples in a fit of the most doleful dumps that ever clouded the brains of a hap- 
less lover. He was just about to throw himself into the crater of Vesuvius, 
when he received intelligence that Mr. Tom Starling had died suddenly of a 
surfeit, at a harmonic celebration of the Anniversary of the Sons of Thunder. 


« There is still a chance left,” said Frank, as he ordered post horses for his | of the moment. 


return. ‘Ye Gods! annihilate both space and time!” But the Gods refused | 
to do any such thing, and Frank arrived too late. Lady Grace had given him 
up for lost, and was engaged to Mr. William James late of the city, a rich | 
banker, just retired from business. } 

Poor Mr. Frank Mildardour!—there seemed nothing wanting to overwhelm | 
him. He did not wait upon Lady Grace to extort a renewal of her promise, | 
but abandoned himself to his melanchely, conceiving his case to be utterly hope- | 
less. | 

When things are at the worst, however, they are sureto mend. Passing along | 
Oxford street, one afternoon, he saw a great crowd collected before a new build- | 
ing, and, by dint of inquiries, soon learned the particulars of the accident that 
had assembled it. He flew, like lightning, to Lady Grace. 

“« Lady Grace,” said he, ‘* you are once more a widow !” 

“Tt cannot be, Mr. Mildardour. How a widow !—Mr. James walked out in | 
perfect health not half an hour ago.” { 

“ Exactly, my dear Lady Grace—I am sorry to be the bearer—ahem '—of | 
such ill news; but I will tell you just how it happened. Mr. James was walking | 
along Oxford street, arm-in-arm with Sir Harry Wildgoose.” | 

**Ah! the very man; Sir Harry is always here. Sir Harry is quite a friend | 
of mine—but go en, Mr. Frank, with your relation.” | 

“ Mr. James, I say, my dear Lady Grace, happened to pass near the scaffold- 
ing of a building just as the workmen were hoisting a huge stone, when a horse 
in the street taking fright, run against the scaffolding; the stone fell—and oh, 
Lady Grace !—Mr. James was killed on the spot !” 

“ Dear me! Mr. Mildardour! you don’t say so!” 

‘* Positively true. I saw him with my own eyes.” } 

Lady Grace put her handkerchief to her eyes, and there was a cead silence | 
for some time; at last Frank thought it time to remind her of his purpose by | 
saying— 

** Lady Grace, you know your promise !” 





to effect every thing by the wand of genius, ; 
able to effect nothing but a nearer approach to national bankruptcy. pinat 3 





1783, a year of peace, exhibited him calling on the country for a loan. 
following years exhibited him reduced to the same rude evasion of the pressure 


most dificult of all instruments; and Calonne’s hand was evidently not fit for 
their manipulation. The people, compelled by new taxes to fix their eyes on his 


career, began to wonder why the magic of the new system had not saved them | 


from new burdens. ‘The loan for 1785 was nearly four millions sterling. Pub- 
lic wonder gave way to public terror at the announcement. The Parliament of 
Paris refused to register the royal edict for raising the sum. The financial dis- 
pute now ripened into a quarrel of privileges. The King issued a peremptory 


command, and the edict was finally registered; but annexed to the register was | 


a resolution impugning the compulsion. ‘The King, fully awake to this infringe- 
ment on the old supremacy of the throne, ordered the resolution to be torn from 
the journals. The hand that did this, roused the whole pride and passion that 
slumbered under the dissoluteness of France. In that hour the knell of the 
monarchy was rung. BAN ‘ 

Calonne, as if madness ruled every step of his ministry, summoned the Nota- 
bles. Human presumption never tried a more fatal experiment. — The Notables, 
if popular, must have only fullowed the popular current; if Aristocratic, must 
have been useless, except to increase the popular triumph by their fall. They 
did both, and gave the monarchy another blow. ae 

France, like all other feudal states, was once a limited monarchy. It had a 
convocation of all the nobles, without whose consent no impost could be laid on 
the people. But the constant wars of the King, the rapid corruption of the 
nobles, and the sullen superstition of the people—a superstition always hostile to 
human rights—had at length extinguished the power of the States general. 
The last semblance of feudal freedom lingered in the form of the Provincial Par- 
liaments—originally local courts of justice, but by degrees used as registrars of 
the edicts proceeding from the will of the throne. It is remarkable, as an in- 


| stance of good extorted from evil, that the features most obnoxious in that par- 


liamentary system, became the chief source of its public value. The seats in 
those courts, originally at the royal disposal, had become, by the disasters of royal 


| finance, matters of sale. Corruption thus seemed to have reached its height. | 
“«My dear Mr. Frank, there is oaly one obstacle in the way—I have a promise | 


But the sale actually conferred personal independence ; and to an unexpected 


to Sir Harry Wildgoose—it was only last week :—’tis an unfortunate thing— | degree, the parliaments, whose members purchased their seats, and were thus 


but if Sir Harry dies, then upon my honour, you shall, truly and positively, be | irremoveable, stood forth as checks on the despotism. 
| seats for life, gave them a comparative liberty. 


my next husband.” 
“On your honour?” 
**On my honour.” 


"9 


same stone has killed both of them ! 


The fact of holding their 


But the throne was still paramount. In evil times, or with gentle govern- 


| ments, the reluctance of the parliaments to sanction the royal edicts, was respect- 
«*' Then, my dear Lady Grace, I am the happiest man in the world, for the | ed. 


But when the King was resolved, the habitual course was to summon the 


| Lit de Justice ; the King, giving previous notice of his intention, came, attended 


Lady Grace started with surprise : her feelings I need not attempt to describe, | by his great officers of state; the parliament was silent by etiquette—all debate 
for how few can guess what it is to lose two husbands at a single blow! ‘Iam | being forbidden in his presence; he commanded the edict to be registered by 
the happiest man in the world,” repeated Frank. Lady Grace looked upon him in | his sole will, and it was thenceforth law. 


amanner that left it dubious whether a smile or a tear was to follow; but she | 


was fairly caught. Frank loved her, and she—who can doubt it!—had always 
loved him. They were married at St. George’s, Hanover Square; but I am 
unable to say whether Lady Grace has made a further appointment of her next 
Ausband. 


——. 
WILLIAM PITT. 


Continued from the last Albion. 


The French Revolution was the great consummating event of a series of | demand for the loan in 1785. 


causes, reaching back a hundred years. 
vances, ostentatious in its scorn of all superstitions, and directly subversive of 


The nation naturally clung to their single help in struggles with power ; and 
the parliaments rose into high reverence. A large portion of the public business 
| silently passed into their hands ; and even religious disputes of Jesuitism and Jan- 
| senism, in the 17th century, were not beyond their pale. ‘I heir growing power 
| roused the jealousy of that dilapidated profligate Louis XV.; and the Parlia- 
| ments of Paris, and several other of the provincial capitals, were sent into exile. 
| The accession of Louis XVI., in 1774, was popular, and to reinforce his popu- 

larity, he restored all the Parliaments. ‘The reconciliation continued until the 


It had been the occasional practice of the earlier French kings, in the intervals 


the Popish establishment of France, it was still the legitimate offspring of | of the assemblies of the States-general, to summon their chief subjects to aid 


Popery. The infamous treachery of the revocation of the Edict of Nantz in 
1683, had broken down Protestantism in France. 


dox throne, was the first step to the overthrow of both the altar and the throne ; 
Protestantism, by its purity, had acted as a restriction on the dissolute habits of 
the Popish hierarchy—by its general learning had compelled the Popish clergy | 
to the labours of scholarship—and by its open demand of the liberty of Scripture, | 
had made Scripture known. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantz—the charter of the French Protestant | 
Chureh—extinguished all those influences. The Protestant preachers and con- | 
gregations were exiled throughout Europe, or extirpated at home. No longer | 
exerting the powerful impression of their morals, their doctrines, and their re- 
ligous knowledge, they left the whole community of France to fall back into the | 
most abject superstition. 


Three classes of feelings are their natural offspring—contempt, indifference, and 
corruptéon 


But this perfidy, which was | : : 
proclaimed as the triumph of the paramount religion, and the glory of the ortho- | their assembling ; and the last instance was in 1626. 


But all error is prolific ; and of allerror, guilty con- | 
ceptions of the Deity are the most fertile in public confusion and personal crime. | quarter of the kingdom. 


the monarch in great emergencies. But this meeting of the Notable persons of 
the land acted only as a larger privy council. Yet the kings were cautious of 
On the second centenary 
of that year, in 1786, summonses were issued to 144 persons, including the 
princes of the blood, the chief nobles, the heads of the public bodies, and the 
deputies of the provinces. ‘ihe assembly met at Versailles ; the minister laid 
the financial state of France before them, and acknowledged that the expendi- 
ture of the nation exceeded its receipts by four millions sterling a-year. His 
expedients were a general land-tax, and the abolition of all immunities from 
taxes. No proposals could have been more hopeless of reception in an assembly 
thus constituted. They were in fact a demand for the surrender of privileges 


| 
| made from a body of men to whom those privileges were not merely an ancient | 


possession and a personal beast, but an important property. ‘The whole body of 
the nobility, 200,000 haughty men of the sword, were indignant through every 
The whole body of the clergy, 130,000, exercising 


| nearly all the scholarship, and all the remaining influence of religion in France, 
The intellectual orders of France rapidly began to deride with scorn | denounced the folly of the Minister. 


The provinces protested against the in- 


the childish miracles, the antiquated pretensions, and the lazy ignorance of the | fraction of their ancient charters—the outcry was universal, and, as the just 


National Church. The noblesse, leaders of the public taste, and proprietors of | punishment of his unaccountable imprudence, Calonne was dismissed by the | 
the great hereditary treasures, treated the Church with decent indifference ; the | King within a month from his proposal. 


populace, alternately attracted by its showy ceremonial, and irritated by its de- 
mands on their labour, their pleasures, and their purses, and covered with the 


heaviest clouds of ignerance, civil and religious, lay stagnant till the whirlwind, | in this perpetual similitude. 
engendered in those cleuds, struck down into their depths, roused their tremen- | their presumption does not disdain its guidance. 


dous force, and sent them, with the revolutionary thunderbolt flashing in their | 
front, to roll over all the ancient barriers of the land. 

The prominent features of this memorable transaction exhibit the fearful fa- | 
eility with which public and personal corruptions may combine to overthrow a | 
state. The reign of Louis XIV. had destroyed the last remaining purity of re- 
ligion in France. The reign of Louis XV. had destroyed the last remaining mo- 
rality of the land. At the accession of Louis XVI , the nation was ripe for ruin. 
Yet it is to be remembered, for the warning of those who take all their estimate 
of public safety from the eye, and refuse tu look to the natural connexion be- 
tween national vice and national downfall, that France never wore the semblance 
of present and ceming prosperity with so glittering a reliance on her fortunes, as 
at the hour when the eye of the Christian would have seen the hand going forth 
and writing her destiny on the wall. 

The ruin was, in all its characters, unexampled. Wars had already been fa- 
miliar to Europe ; and where war treads, the track behind must be seared with 
the fiery footstep of the fiend. Plunder and blood, the waste of public vigour, 
and the devastation of the morals and happiness of private life, had been its 
inevitable and customary consequences. But the first interval of peace closed 
up, if not healed, the injuries inflicted by the sword; the moral vegetation grew 
over the track, and men returned to their habitual pursuits, without much more 
than the memory of a frightful dream. It was the French Revolution which | 
gave the first instance, for a thousand years, of a nation undone by itself—in- } 
flicting vengeance with its own hands, and tearing out its own entrails, with a 
fury that would have appalled its bitterest enemies. It was the first civil convul- 
sion on record which overthrew, not merely the throne or the constitution, but 
the nation. Its whole operation was judicial. It not simply amerced the no- 
bility or the priesthood in the common suffering, it tore them out of the land, and 
flung them wide and bleeding over the face of every other. From the terrible 
distinctness of the scourge laid upon every order of the nation in turn, we might 
almost draw a new argument for a Providence. ‘The priesthood were the first 
undone.—The great depositaries of the national morals and religion—the great 
betrayers of their trust in both—the great supporters of the superstition which | 
extinguished both—the first place was allotted to them in that dark preparative | 
for national massacre—the long and melancholy procession which France sent to 
the scaffold. The nobility followed. —They had earned vengeance by their dis- 
regard of the personal virtues and public duties of their station ; profligate, pre- 
sumptuous, and infidel, exhausting their immense fortunes in systematic dissipa- | 
tion, and their still greater influence in discountenancing publie purity ; their | 





time was come ; and in the midst of their security they were driven off to swell | 
the procession. ‘Ihe men of science, the philosophers, the fancied regenerators 
of the state, the political theorist, the whole race of those cold-blooded hypo- 
crites who, with liberty on their lips, had only the love of power in their hearts : 
the plausible conspirators against every right of human nature, under pretence of | 
vindicating human privileges ; and the furious zealots of tolerance, with no feel- 
ing but of scorn for all forms of belief, and a determination to extinguish all that | 
bore the name: they, too, were indulged with but a short-lived sense of victory. 
In the midst of their revels they were torn down by ruffians more vigorous, but 
not more malignant, than themselves; and sent to swell the funeral train. Then 
came those who sent them; the inflamers of the rabble, the assertors of the 
claim of every man to rapine and murder; the true, naxed champions of Democ- 
racy ; the brutal, gigantic, blood-covered despots of Republicanism :—all followed, 
as if controlled by an irresistible destiny to mingle their gore together on one 
scaffold. All were plunged into a common grave; and when the whole wild 
ceremonial of angry justice was done, on that grave was erected a throne, filled 
by a being, the natural inheritor of all; the representative spirit of the perse- 
cuting priest; the haughty noble; the metaphysical infidel, and the ferocious 
robber. He, too, bad his retriburion. ‘I'he foundations of bis throne sank with 
himself into the grave. That grave is open still; and it will be fortunate for 


the world if victims, nobler than France could ever offer, are not still to be flung 
into its measureless corruption. 


The whole progress of the evil which fel] u 
a distinct lesson against political treachery. Her baseness in fostering the revolt 
of the American colonies, in the teeth of treaties, was the direct source of that 
confusion of finance which struck the first blow at her monarchy. Always a 
wasteful govern-aent, the war added fifty millions to her public debt ; alwa ys sin- | 
gularly awkward in managing their revenue, this trivial debt startled the aailen 
not more than it perplexed the ministers Calonne, a showy charlatan, who was 


pon France, bears the character of 


| the chart of that cruise of peril en which they were launched. 


| unfortunate King knew no other resource than his exhausted prerogative. 


The triumph of the Notables was not 
Within another month their assembly was dissolved. 

Human affairs are singularly imitative. A high purpose may be contemplated 
History thus becomes the guide of statesmen, if 


long-lived. 


and people, had before their eyes, tm the pages of the English Rebellion of 1648, 
Every rock and 
shoal was there laid down for them, but too proud to learn, and too rash to cal- 
culate, they ran successively upoa them all! Like Charles, the King, finding it 
impossible to govern by himself, returned to the forms of the constitution, and 


| applied to the Parliament of Paris. The Parliament, elated with this proof of 


thea superiority. refused to sanction the new subsidies without an explanation 
of their purposes. Whe pretext was plausible. but the purpose was factious. 
All was now a simple contest for power. 
anee, used his preregative, held a “ Bed of Justice,” and commanded the 
registry of the edicts for a general land tax and stamp act. The Parliament, 
on the next day, protested against the registry, and declared that whoever at- 
tempted to put either of the edicts in force should be considered a traitor, and 
be sentenced to the galleys. The King banished the Parliament to ‘Troyes in 
Champagne. 

The flame spread. ‘The great bodies of the law, the several courts, the pro- 
vincial parliaments, protested. The Parisian populace, ready for insurrection, 
swelled the uproar. T'welve thousand troops were marched into the city. The 
outcry only grew louder. The edicts were thrown aside in fear, and the popu- 
lar triumph had advanced a step nearer to revolution. But the kingdom was 
perishing in the struggle—ali public business was stopped, every department of 
the state was on the verge of mendicancy. The King again summoned the 
Parliament. On the 19th of November he held a Seance Royale, and proposed 
two edicts, one for a succession of loans for five years, amounting to nineteen 
millions ; another for the restoration of some privileges to the Protestants, who 
seem to have been the chief merchants and holders of money. The 
differed from the Bed of Justice in admitting debate in the royal presence. The 
Parliamentary orators fully used their privilege, and insulted the King. 
He 


ordered the debate to close, and the Parliament to register the edicts. Then 


ensued the first display of that parricidal treachery which blackened even the | 


civil horrors of France. The Duke of Orleans desperately stood forth, ex- 
claimed against the royal command, and denounced the whole proceedings of 
the day as contrary to the laws. The Duke was instantly banished to his 


| estates by an order from the King. 


A new attempt was in reserve to supersede the stubbornness of faction. 


King, indignant at being thus anticipated, ordered, like Charles, the arrest of | 
The Assembly drew | 
The King answered it by sending a| page of the journal which I now commence, and which I purpose to continue 
regiment to surround the House, and bring the refractory members before him. | during my residence in Little Pedlington. 
The President declared that he must seize the whole Parliament, for all were of | 


the two chief debaters. ‘They took refuge in the House. 
up a remonstrance against their seizure. 


the same mind. After a pause of nearly a day and a night, during which the | 


Assembly continued surrounded by the soldiery, the demand was repeated. The | 
two members, D’Espremeuil and Mosainbert, then asked the President's per- | 


mission to surrender themselves, and went to prison. 

The King reverted to his hopeless expedient of the Bed of Justice. 
Parliament protested with increased violence. 
fiercely pronounced to be contrary to the rights of the nation. 
already prepared for it in the cabinet were alarmed by the popular outcry. 
shrank, and the King was finally forced to abandon the design. 
reached the highest departments of the state. The Archbishop of Toulouse, | 
the successor of Calonne, and prime minister, saw the tempest rising so 


All 


| formidably round him that he abandoned the government in despair, and, after a | 


year of uneasy power. fled from Versailles to take shelter in Italy. The King, | 
harassed by universal failure, was driven still closer to his ruin. In the fatal 
and fruitless hope of conciliating faction by submitting to clamour, the unhappy 
monarch embraced a total change of measures, adopted the popular favourite 
Neckar as his minister, and recalled the Parliament. The Parliament, to con- 
vince him of his error, instantly burned the royal decrees for their suspen- 
sion in the presence of the populace. But one step more and all was to be 
downward 

Neckar was a man made for national ruin. A eharlatan, a philosophe, and a 
dealer in the stocks, he was a champion of that public confusion of interests 





which had made his fortune, a professor of that burlesque on science, political | 


found himself, like other boasters, | 


But, if loans are the easiest of all conceptions, they are the | 


The quarrel then produced the fatal measure of 
Hostile as it was to all religious obser- | trying a new government of the popular mind for France. 


The French King, Ministers, | 


The King, incensed at their resist- | 


Seance 


The | 


The terror now , 





economy, which had enabled an obscure Swiss to talk of modelling government 
} : has . $s 
and an aspirant after those political honours which are to be secured by popular 
corruption. The rabble every where are rapid calculators—the French rabb] 
the most rapid of all. They saw that Neckar had raised wealth out of nothing 
and they took it for granted that the discoverer of this secret was the true ra 
| cier for France. Neckar, whose folly alone palliates his crime,shad the vanity ~ 
think that he was formed to be a statesman, undertook his task, pronounced that 
the age of universal restoration was at hand—called the whole tribe of Philoso- 
phic rebels to his aid, and with loyalty on his lips, and ambition in his heart 
summoned the Notables, and through them summoned the States-General. The 
expedient was old, and exhibited his want of resource. But he was assisted } 
, counsellors who made up in malignity what he wanted in invention. The 
States-General had not been assembled since the minority of Louis XIII. jn 
1614. It was an obsolete contrivance to give the show of public deliberation 
| But in its original condition it was harmless. The three orders, 300 each, the 
Nobles, Clergy, and Tiers Etat, or Commons, sat in separate chambers, and 
| checked each other. Neckar summoned 600 of the Tiers Etat, thus equalling 
| the other two orders. It was impossible that this fatal innovation could have 
| been the work of chance. His next innovation, by its cautious indirectness 
| showed still more his sense of its effect. The edict was silent as to their sit. 
| ting in separate chambers—on this silence was constructed the total corruption 
| of the Assembly. 
The States-General met on the memorable 5th of May, 1789, at Versailles 
The first act of the Commons was to demand that the Nobility and Clergy 
should give up their separate sittings and join them. Both bodies were thrown 
into consternation by a proposal which must extinguish them in the palpable 
| majority possessed by the commons. They refused. That refusal was de. 
| clared an insult to the majesty of the people! An outcry was raised in Paris. 
| French public life has exhibited but few instances of fortitude on principle. 
| Some of the nobles and clergy, in alarm, joined the commons. The junction 

was instantly hailed as a victory, and declaring themselves the Legislature they 
remodelled their House by their own aathority, and taking, at the suggestion 
of Jefferson, then American Minister at Paris, the name of the National Assem.- 
bly, assumed the virtual government of France. 

The remainder of this deplorable, downward career, is too deeply marked on 
| the recollection of Europe to require detail. One more direct object is the con. 
trast presented to the rashness of revolutionary France in the firmness of con. 
stitutional England—to the fury of French popular passion in the soundness of 
English national feeling—and to the unhappy moral and personal submissiveness 
of the French King in the religious constancy and individual fortitude of 
George III. Yet we may observe, for a moment, on the justness of that offer 
of constitutional freedom which the French nation at this evil period so con- 
temptuously flung away, the insane preference of overthrow to renovation, and 
the total insufficiency of rabble councils to secure the possession of liberty. The 
new charter which the King proposed to the National Assembly a few days 
after the commencement of its existence, contained provisions to meet every 
want of a nation honestly desirous of freedom. ‘That charter, which the King 
in person laid before the Assembly, declared ‘ that no new tax should be im- 
posed or loan raised without the consent of the States-General—that all ex- 
emptions of the “ privileged orders” from the payment of taxes should be 
abolished—that all oppressive seignoral rights should cease—that the liberty of 
the press should be established—that lettres de cachet should be restricted to 
actual violations of the laws—that provincial assemblies or states should be es- 
tablished in different parts of the kingdom with defined local powers—and that 
justice should be administered in both the civil and criminal courts with the utmost 
publicity and impartiality to all classes.’’ It is obvious that here the founda- 
tions of a free monarchy were fully laid, and that from those principles time and 
use would obtain all that was essential to public security. But the National 
Assembly had other purposes in view. Power was before them, popularity was 
at their heels, the passion for following the example of America in republican- 
ism, and the example of all other rebellions in the seizure of public and private 
property, was the temptation of the time. The National Assembly contained a 
large number of the chief proprietors and clergy of France ; but the resistless 
majority was composed of those loose and unprincipled politicians who are ready 
to embrace the wildest excesses for the mere sake of catching the popular ac- 
clamation. But let those who depend on the conduct of a part where the prin- 
ciples of the majority are perverted, take a lesson from the follies and furies of 
France. Nothing could be more directly adverse to all ehange than the in- 

terests of the clergy and nobility who satin the National Assembly. The old 
| régime had placed them high in privilege and possession, the spirit of the new 
was not merely to reform their privileges but to annihilate them, and not merely 
to restrict the exorbitance of individual incomes, but to plunder them to the last 
livre. Yet when the actual question of ruin came, these men were the first to 
| hail it with tumultuous applause. Nothing in the annals of human absurdity is 
more astonishing than this political suicide, this emulation of robbery, this race 
tobe undone. The haughtiest, most frigid, and most uncompromising of both 
classes, when they were once flung into the stream, rushed down it with a 
rapidity proportioned to their weight; the sternest haters of republicanism, 
when once republicanized, put to shame the moderated fury of the original con- 
spirators ; like bodies repulsive of disease, when they were once filled with 
fever, they exhibited the heat and strength of frenzy. If we too are to have 
our trial, let us beware of resting our security on the character, the professions, 
or even the interests and objects of individuals, however pledged they may be. 
We must look for a firmer dependence, and rest upon ourselves. The whole 
of the privileged classes of France actually vied with the populace in running 
the career of general subversion. How is this phenomenon to be accounted 
for? ‘There is a suflicient reason. ‘The National Assembly was totally irre- 
| ligious. It was a great conclave of infidels. All professing popery; all 
| alienated by its habits from the religion of the Scriptures, all scoffing at that 
| religion which they had been forbid to investigate, and all hating the superstition 
which had been substituted in its room ; the higher orders of France, the gentry, 
| and the whole body of literature, were godless. Is it to be wondered at, that 
| their private profligacy passed into their public existence, that the heartless- 
| ness, vanity, selfishness, and love of pleasure. which already made society in 
| France an abomination in the sight of earth and heaven, should have only 
| flained out with broader violence when it was fed with the richer fuel of royal 
| blood and national confiscation ? 
| The puling philanthropists who lament over the suffering of rebels and mur- 
| derers, while they have not a thought for the miseries of their victims, have 
grieved over the fall of the National Assembly. But there was the altar on 
which the liberties of France were sacrificed. ‘There was the temple in which 
| Atheism was enthroned ; within these walls, which rung with the loftiest senti- 
ments of humanity, patriotism, and popular benefaction, was constructed the 
| bloodiest alliance against human feeling, national good, and the peace of man- 
| kind. If a thunderbolt had fallen on the roef of that Assembly in the first 
| hour of its existence, and wrapped the whole mass in penal fire, it would have 
| been one of the most signal instances at once of justice to human nature, and 
mercy to France. But the public crimes deserved a more prolonged chastise- 
ment, and the guillotine and the sabre were to effect the vengeance earned by 
the universal corruption of the land. If the thunderbolt had fallen, it could 
| scarcely have been a more distinct and palpable minister of the divine wrath 
against an usurping legislature and an infidel people.-—[T'o be continued. ] 
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RESIDENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


Resumed from the Albion of August 29. 


. , A} “ Allthe world can’t be Little Pedlington ; if it was—it would be much too fine ® 

| Grand Council of State, La Cour Pleniére, was to be formed, possessing all the | place, and too good for us poor sinners to live in.” 
powers which had gradually lapsed into the hands of the Parliament. The | Monday, June 15.—Those words, which made so powerful an impression 
plan was divulged—the Parliament passed a censure on its principles. The | upon me when uttered by mine hostess in rebuke of my evil-speaking of Squash- 


mire-gate—those words occurred to me, as I awoke at eight o'clock of this, the 
morning of the 15th of June: those words, therefore, have I placed on the firet 


Each night will I repeat them ere I 
register the events of the day past, or minute down the conversations to which 
I may have listened, or in which I may have shared—or ere I venture to record 
my judgment and opinions, whether of persons or of things: so shall the spirit of 
indulgence guide my pen! And should it be my chance to encounter amongst 


| the Pedlingtonians some whose manners, whose acquirements, or whose genius 
The | 


The Cour Pleniére was again | world cannot be one entire and perfect Little Pedlington, so neither can I rea- 
The members | sonably hope to find in every Pediingtonian a Hoppy, a Rummins, or a Jubb. 


may fail to satisfy my full-strained expectation, let me remember that as all the 


Let me, O Truth! walk hand in hand with thee! And if haply upon occasion 
I slightly deviate from thy path severe, be it only to ‘* hide the fault I see” —be 
it to ** extenuate,” not to ‘set down in malice.”’ But if to propitiate the demon 
Vanity—-if to purchase, or to maintain a reputation for wit er sentiment, for sen- 
sibility or sarcasm, for talent or fur fact, I sacrifice, O Goddess! one atom of 
thy divine spirit at the shrine of Detraction, may I be hunted from the High- 
street to the crescent, from Yawkins’s skittle-ground to the “‘the new pump 
which stands in the centre of Market-square,”’ and driven with scorn and con- 
tumely from out the peaceful precincts of Little Pedlington, never to return ' 
And now—having made, as it were, my profession of faith—now to proceed. 
Rose at eight ; with what emotions did I listen to the clock of Little Pedling- 
ton Church, as, for the first time, I heard it strike the hour! Thought of my 
own dear clock which stands on the mantel-piece in my hbrary in my still re- 
membered ** home, sweet home,” No. 16, —— Street, Square, and was pre- 
paring to shed a tear, when I was interrupted by the chambermaid, who knocked 
at my door and inquired whether I wished for some warm water? Not sorry for 
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for us all, so there’s no need of envy and jealousy, and of trying to do one’s 


neighbour harm : that’s my maxim; and I wi » oh dil 
the Butterfly and Bullfinch, ond 5 suiem.Whad Shag, andithens, sisssle gt 


he had in his house. 












ld be better for ever 





y were out of it. The world is big enough | Yawkins, the head of the respectable firm. Mr. Yawkins regretted that at that 

moment they were rather short of specie. Obligingly paid me nineteen of their 
own notes (with a beautiful picture of the new pump upon them), a half- 
sovereign, seven and sixpence in silver, and half-a-crown in half-pence. Sus- 
pect I must have looked rather queer at the notes, for Mr. Yawkins, without 
any other provocation, assured me they were “as good as the Bank?” 








y body if the 


and the Golden Lion, would profit by it.” 


I took advantage of Scorewell’s taking breath to ask him who were the visitors 









jn the present case, for instapce :—**' The second jug of water not being suffi- 
ye tly warm, I sent it away to be heated—nearly seven minutes before she re- 
es with it!’’ And afterwards, when writing of my breakfast, I have sup- 
ea the fact, that ‘tone of the eggs being too much boiled, I desired that 
or ther might be sent me, boiled only three minutes and a quarter. A hard egg 
is my mortal aversion.” The reflection, however, I have thought worth pre- 
yerving. ‘The suppressions I shall print hereafter, in a separate volume, for dis- 
tnbution amongst my private friends. ] 

Having finished dressing, was in doubt whether to walk out before breakfast, 
or to take breakfast before walking out. After a long deliberation with myself, 
resolved, notwithstanding my impatience to see the place, to breakfast first ; as, 
hat operation being performed, | should then enjoy the uninterrupted command 
of the morning. On my way down to the coffee-room met the chambermaid. 
Inquired of her which was considered to be the principal inn of the place. Told 
we that (as was—that there were two others which were so-so places upon the 
whole, but quite unferior for gentlefolks—that all the tip-top people came here. 
Here she was interrupted by the violent ringing of a bell. Made her excuses 
for being obliged to leave me so “abrupt ;” but explained that if the bell of the 
family with the fly were not answered on the instant, the house would not be 
big ry to hold them. Could not comprehend what was meant by the family 

th the fly. 

Went into the coffee-room—not a creature in it: Looked out at the window 
_not a soul to be seen. ‘Thought the town must be deserted. Rang the bell 
_enter waiter— white cotton stockings with three dark stripes above the heel 
of the shoe, indicating the number of days’ duty they had performed. Ordered 


pectability. There's Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-bobbin, Mr. St. Knitall and his lady, Mr. | 
De Stewpan, Mr. T'wistwireville, and Mr. Hobbs Hobbs, and his family—very 
tip-top people, indeed, Sir—the family with the fly—they always honour us with 
their company—the fourth season they have been at my house—Mr. Hobbs 
Hobbs and his lady ; their two daughters, Misses Eleonora and Florentina ; 
Master W illiam Hobbs Hobbs, the yeunger son, and Mr. Hobbs Hobbs Hobbs, 
the elder—six altogether, Sfr, and always travel in their own one-horse fly.” 

m So; the mystery of the ‘family with the fly” was explained. 

Of course, Sir,” continued Scorewell, ** as you are from London, you must 
know most of the parties—have heard of them, at any rate?” 

‘There was a touch of aristocraey—of gentility at the least—implied by the 
Fitzes and the Villes, and the imposing duplication of the Hobbs; yet I could | 
not call to mind that I had ever heard any one of those names before. 

At this moment there was again a violent ringing of bells. 

** Nobody answering the family-with-the-fly bell!’ exclaimed the landlord. 
* Beg pardon for leaving you, Sir, but I must attend to it myself. You know, 
Sir, it behoves a person in my situation to be most particularly attentive and ob- 
liging to carriage company.” 

I felt something like a shock on learning that there were two rascals (the inn- 
keepers) in so virtuous a town as Little Pedlington ; but when Scoreweil in- 
formed me that there were two ladies also in the same unfortunate category— 
making an aggregate of four bad characters—I was inclined to believe that the 
reputation of the place for goodness, however it might deserve it for beauty, had 
| been over-rated. And yet, thought I, compared with the mass of crime, villany, 
preakfast—coffee, eggs, and dry toast: observing that if they were not au fai/ | and roguery, of every desc-iption, that exists in London, and other great cities, 
at making coffee, I should prefer to take tea. Waiter, rather piqued, assured | four offenders in such ‘a prodigious population as twenty-nine hundred and 
me that I was the first gentleman who had ever said O fie! at their coffee, for | seventy-two ” constitute no very alarming proportion of wickedness. The guide- 
that it gave general satisfaction. book of Felix Hoppy, Esq., M. C., aided by the commentary of my landlady at 

Strange? It has invariably been my misfortune to be the first to complain | Squashmire-gate, had determined me to think favourably of Little Pedlington, 
of anything whatsoever, at any tavern, coffee-house, or hotel wheresoever. ‘The | and I resolved not to abandon my good opinion of it for four's sake. 
slightest expression of discontent at your wine, your dinner, your accommoda- | _ As rose from my seat, and struck my hands together, as one does upon hay- 
ton—no matter what—is certain to be met with, ‘* Dear me, Sir! that’s very | ing made up one’s mind with one’s self, Scorewell entered the room, and witha 
extraordinary! ‘This is the very first time we have heard a complaint of that, | low bow, handed me a visiting ticket ; saying, “* With his very best compliments 
[assure you.” Perhaps my case in this respect is not singular. | and most profound respects, he has the inexpressible honour and greatest possible 

! 
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Breakfast brought; poured out from a huge japanned-tin vessel, standing felicity in welcoming you to Little Pedlington.” 

eighteen inches high, a nankeen-coloured liquid. Rose for the purpose of look- ** Heavens! what did I behold? It was from the illustrious M. C. himself! 
ing into the unfathomable machine—full to the brim! Made according to the | A card (somewhat larger than Hardy’s Great Moguls) beautifully glazed and 
most approved English coffee-house receipt—‘ to half an ounce of coffee add a | richly embossed ; having at the top an Apollo’s head ; at the four corners res- 
quart-and-a-half of water :’”’ but as their coffee “gave general satisfaction,” I | pectively, a lyre, a French-horn, a fiddle and bow, and the Pandean pipes ; these 
would not, by complaining, risk an appearance in so remarkable a minority | connected with the sides by true lovers’ knots and roses placed alternately. In 
as one. the midst of this vast combination of elegance and splendour there appeared in 
characters of gold—as such a name deserved to appear— 


MR. FELIX HOPPY, M.C. 
No. 4. 
WEST-STREET, 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
Please to ring the bottom bell. 


* * * * * * 





A liard egg is my mortal aversion. 
= * + * * * 

“ You are the first gentleman that ever complained of our over-boiling our 
eggs, I assure you, Sir,” said the waiter. 

‘Do you take a London paper here ?”’ 

“ Of course, Sir, a house like our’s takes a London paper. We have the 
“Morning Post” up to last Saturday week, Sir, and shall have all /as¢ week’s 
down by next week’s carrier. But I hope, Sir, you are in no hurry to see the 


papers ?”” ‘** A great man, Sir!’ said my loquacious host ; ‘t and a dancing-master. Lip- 
**And why so?” ; pleton, Sir, would never have been what it is without him—I mean for elegance 

“ Because, Sir, the family with the fly has got them; and it would be as and fashion. He has made the Lippleton ladies what they are. You may tell 
much as their custom is worth to ask for them till they are quite done with.” —_| his pupils a mile off by their walk. Bless you, Sir, he makes them turn their 
Before I had time to ask for an explanation concerning the family so oddly | toes out till they almost come behind their heels! And then such a dancer as 
jistinguished, the landlord, Mr. Scorewell. came hastily into the room, and | he js himself! I sometimes read in the London papers about the Opera ; and 
angrily said to the waiter, “Don’t you hear, Sir? The family-with-the-fly | Lord! the fuss they make with their Cooluns, and Parrots, and Tagglenonis! 
ell has rung twice.” Away scampered the waiter as though he had been goad- | | wish they’d just come to Lippleton and see the great Hoppy : he'd soon take 
don to his duty by the combined attack of every fly of every kind in Little | the shine out of them, I promise you. Ah! Sir, there ar’n’t many Hoppys in 














“ Why, Sir,” replied he, “I have not many, but they are all of the first res- |“ Which 1” thought I. 


Pedlington. 


scorewell, with inconceivable rapidity, converted his angry frown into the | 


sweetest innkeeper smile I ever witnessed ; and in a tone indescribably bland, 
wcompanied by the matter-of-course bow, he welcomed me to ‘“ Lippleton ” 

“Ts this your first visit to our place, Sir?” 

I told him it was. 

“Then, Sir, I can only say you have a great treat to come.” 

“ Your town seems to me to be empty,” said I ; ** except yourself and your 
servants, I have not seen a human being.” 

“ Quite the contrary, Sir—fullest season ever known.” 

“Then what is become of all the people ?” 


| the world, you may rely upon that.” 
| him is grounded upon his book,—his ‘ Little Pedlington Guide.’ ” 


**A book, indeed! Ah, Sir, you may well call it a book ! 
| in the world like ‘hat, eh, Sir? 


Lion,—and those rascally boarding-houses, too ! 


; Rummins! Of course you'll stay here till Friday if it’s only to see his museum 


‘T was not aware of his excellence in that way,” said I; ‘ my admiration of 


Not many books 

But, as the saying is, man’s work is never per- 

| fect: there are two terrible faults in it, and I once made bold to tell him so. | S Heneadiee,™ sale dagsethall ts O 
How could he make mention of the Butterfly and Bullfinch, and the Golden | mp * esaeciet, 80 Rang Kenrned Wy wenn. 

But it shows his guod-nature. | > teat leak he 
But after all, Sir, for writing you must see our Jubb,— Pedlingtonia’s Pride,’ believe half what 1 hear. 

| as he calls himself somewhere in his poetry. And Rummins, too—the great 


Obligingly offered to send their “ head-clerk,” a 
scrubby-headed boy who was watering the shop, with the half-pence to my inn. 
“Obliging bankers,” indeed! A lesson for Lombard-street. Inquired how 
the subscription for the erecting of a new theatre went on. Mr. Yawkins shook 
his head. Said that although Mr. Ephraim Snargate. the architect (proposer of 
the scheme), had patriotically headed the list with a subscription of ten shillings, 
—although Mr. Luke Snargate, the builder, had nobly followed his example,— 
although the learned Rummins had kindly promised an inscription for the 
foundation-stone, and the celebrated Jubb a poetical address for the opening 
night,—nay, although their “house” had voluntarily offered to receive sub- 
scriptions, he was sorry to add that ‘the Pedlingtonians did—not—subscribe.” 
Shook my head in reply, and took my leave. Sighed as I reflected on such 
neglect of the drama even in Little Pedlington. 

Being so near the new pump, took the opportunity to examine it. Deserves 
all the praise that has been bestowed upon it: with its lion-mouthed spout, dol- 
phin-tailed handle, and the figure of Neptune brandishing his trident on the top 
it is certainly far superior to any pump I have seen in London, not even except- 
ing that in Burlington Gardens. Yet, at the msk of being suspected of partiality, 
I must say that I think the form of the ladle attached to the latter is preferable ; 
certainly tt is more capacious. Perhaps a Pedlingtonian would not admit this $ 
but as the point is one not of mere taste, but of positive depth and cireum- 
ference, an actual measurement of both ladles would settle it with mathemati- 
cal precision, should any serious dispute arise on the subject: let us hope, how- 
ever, that such will never occur. Made sketches of the pump from three dif- 
ferent points of view. Whilst I was thus engaged, was accosted by a fat little 
man in nankeen jacket and trousers, and a straw hat. Name (as I afterwards 
learned) Hobbieday. He had been observing me for several minutes, and with 
evident satisfaction. 

“Man of taste, I perceive—intelligent traveller—laudable curiosity—you 
“© er the wonders of nature with half an eye, From London, Sir?” 
“Yes, Sir” 
‘Never saw London ; in fact, never was out of Little Pedlington. Had the 

honour of being born in the place—have had the honour of passing all my life 

in it—hope to have the honour of laying my bones in it. Should have no ob- 

jection, though, to pass two or three days in London, just to see the sights ; 

and yet, a Pedlingtonian needn't break his heart if he never did. You can show 
nothing there like ¢hat, I take it” (pointing to the pump). 

‘“‘T don’t think we can, Sir—exactly.” 

“Well, well, Rome wasn’t built in a day; but as I understand you are 
making great improvements there, why, one of these days, perhaps-——Sir, I 
am old enough to remember when we had nothing but a draw-well here; then 
caine the old pump—a wooden thing with a leaden handle, which in these days 
we thought a very fine affair; at length—but you beholdit. Ah, Sir, this is a 
wonderful age we live in! If my poor father could rise out of his grave and 
see this, where would he fancy himself? certainly not in Little Pedlington. By- 
the-bye, Sir, my dearest friend, as [ am proud to call him, Mr. Simcox Kummins, 
the celebrated antiquary, has got the old pump-handle in his museum, and I'm 
sure he'll have great pleasure in showing it to you ; bué—du‘—you must not at- 
tempt to take a drawing of it; that he won't allow.” 

‘* Perhaps, Sir,” said I, “ as Iam a stranger here, whose chief object in this 
visit is to see your great men, and Mr. Rummins is a friend of yours, you would 
favour me with an introduction to him.” 

** With the greatest pleasure in life, Sir.” 

“ And to the Reverend Jonathan Jubb, your great poet 1” 

“Why, that is rather more difficult, for he is literally torn to pieces by the 
curiosity of strangers to see him; however, as I am proud to say he is the best 
friend I have in the wor!d, I will.” 

“T fear you will think me indiscreet; but Mr. Daubson, the celebrated 
painter “ 

*Daubson! proud to say the oldest friend I have in the world—introduce you 
with pleasure.” 

** As for Mr. Hoppy——” 

‘Dear, darling Hoppy ! proud to say my most intimate friend—will introduce 
you. Most elegant creature! perfect gentleman! On Wednesday he give a 
public breakfast at Yawkins’s skittle-ground ; you ought not to miss that—the 
prettiest sight in all Pedlington. Daubson’s greatest work is there, you know— 
They’!l fire the gun off too— 
| an immense cannon ; they do say it is a six-pounder, but for my part I only 
And that extraordinary creature, too, he'll exhibit his 
wonderful talents—a man, Sir, who actually plays on the Pandean pipes and 
beats a drum at the same time—true, | assure you. Ah, Shrubsole,” said he, 
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Dear me, Sir! didn’t the waiter tell you? how very stupid of him! Tis | But be sure you ask him to show you the sliding-board of the old stocks that to a person who approached us, “ anything new to-day ! 


his duty to tell visitors when anything particular is going on in the town. 
dare say, Sir, you would have liked to go.” 

‘* What is it, and where ?” I eagerly inquired. ; 

“ Why, Sir, everybody is gone down to the market-place to hear Miss Cripps’s 
bag cried. 
scarlet ribbon and a sky-blue binding, containing two sovereigns, a silver thimble, 
a lump of orris-root, three shillings, a pot of lip-salve, a new flaxen front, two 
half-crowns, a new tooth, a paper of carmine, and eighteen sixpences. And 


would you believe it, Sir, though the crier has been three times round the town | their celebrated ‘ this’ and their great - t’other ;’ but when they have seen what 
already, and has offered one-and-ninepence reward, there are no tidings of it, we can show in Lippleton, they soon draw in their horns, that I can tell you, 


high or low! Miss ©. declares that it isn’t the loss of the money she cares 
about: but she is anxious on account of the new tooth, the orris-root, the car- 
mine, lip-salve, and flaxen front—which belonged to a friend of hers.” 
These latter words the landlord (checking his volubility) uttered with par- 
ticular emphasis, accompanied by a comically grave expression of countenance. 
“A thousand pities, Sir,” continued Scorewell, “ that you should have 


I | were removed when the new cage was built: there you see the holes that the 
| folks’ legs used to go through, as plain, aye, Sir, as plain as if they were only } 


made yesterday. Antiquities are wonderful things, Sir, ar'n’t they? ” 


; | * As I came not only tu see the place, but its celebrated inhabitants also, I 
Had the misfortune last night to lose her pea-green silk bag with a | shall endeavour to obtain introductions to Mr. Rummins and Mr. Jubb; and to 


your painter Daubson, too! ” 
“There, again; Daubson! a great creature, indeed ! 
nuners—saving your presence, Sir—come down here as big as bulls, talking o 


| Sir.” 


| growing envious of their superiority to all the rest of the world)—* Well, Mr 
| Scorewell, that will do for the present. 


missed hearing the crier; the more so, owing to the extraordinary coincidence | book) you have a well-supplied market ” 


of so interesting a thing occurring the very first morning of your being in Lip- 
pleton—when all the town, as I may say, is in a state of excitement about it” 
“Tam greatly annoyed at my loss,” said I; ‘but concerning Miss Cripps’s, 


I entertain no apprehensions ; for if what I hear of your town’s-people be true | are our fish days. 
—that they are as remarkable for their goodness and virtue, as your town is for 


its beauty id 








| ‘The best in the whole universe, Sir.” 
“‘ Well, then, you will let me have a nice Jittle dinner; some fish and 
** Fish ! 


” 





Couldn't get fish to-day in Lippleton for love or money. Bu 


| take care of ’em for you,—unless, indeed, the family with the fly should wan 


“You may say that, Sir; and, though I am a Pedlingtonian myself, this I | ‘em.” 


will say, that for good-heartedness, and honour and honesty—with never a grain 
of envy, hatred, or malice— and as for evil-speaking, why, bless you, Sir, we 
Ah! it is indeed a proud thing to be able to Tuesdays, 


don’t know what the thing means. 


} 


” 


** A veal cutlet, then, and 
Veal? 





say, that in such a prodigious population as ours (for we count twenty-nine hun- as nice a little dinner as you could wish to sit down to.” 


dred and seventy-two, men, women, and children) there are only two rascals to 


be found.” 
“Then pray tell me who they are, in order that I may avoid them.” 


As I was preparing to depart, he ex 
But if Mis 


I adopted the landlord’s suggestion. 
‘ claimed, ** Dear me, Sir! I was near forgetting to remind you. 


Cripps’s bag shouldn't be found before twelve o’clock, you'll be sure to hear it 
“O, Sir, they are very well known: one is that villain Stintum that keeps the | cried then, if you go down to the market-place. 
Golden Lion: the other is that scoundrel Snargate, of the Butterfly and Bull- , every day they are the more interesting, you know, Sir. 


Besides, when——But 


finch. But I suppose, Sir, there must be a black sheep or two in every flock, or | beg pardon, Sir ;—there’s the family-with-the-fly bell again.” 


the world would not be the world. 
hever mention my name without Sut 
with-the-fly bell—will be with you again in a minute.” 





Ere I had ceased to wonder that a community so near perfection as that of Lit- | i 
tle Pedlington should allow itself to be thus defiled, when it mght become im- | find them so decidedly inferior to his, that (with only one or two exceptions) I 


maculate by ejecting only two of its members, Scorewell returned. 
Not choosing to inquire directly what they meant by their family with the fly 
I led to the question by asking Scorewell if his house was full. 


“Why, Sir, I should have been full if it hadn't been for those villains who anxious, hurrying from all quarters to the Market-square. Joined them. x 
Sending their cards | clamations of “Cruel loss!” * Unparalleled villany!” ‘* Poor -_ sueee A 
zuessed the 


kidnaps, positively kidnaps, customers into their houses. 


about—under-charging so, that I’m sure they cannot get a living profit—and | ‘Serve her right!” “It will be the death of her!” &c. &c. 


then, setting about a report that my chimneys smokes, d—n ‘em !.-—I’m 


Man, Sir, that speaks ill of nobody, and wishes ill to no man ; 


happiest day of my life. And then again, Sir, those boarding-houses ! 


deed! I'll ask you, Sir, how is one to be full, or how is an honest inn-keeper to | crowd cried out, 


get a livelihood with such opposition as that! Little Pedlington, Sir, would be 


Perfect Paradise if it warn’t for them boarding-houses ; but they are the pest of | ceeded ; 
the place. They ought to be annilliated. Government ought to interfere and | contents of the bag, as already described to me by Scorewell, he concluded by 


Foul-mouthed villains, too! Why, Sir, they | 
But I beg pardon, Sir—there’s the family- 


but as for them, den silence,—almost awful, from its contrast with the previous buzz. 
the day I see their names in the Gazette (and it won't be long first) will be the | carried a bell, which he sounded thrice, each time exclaiming (as nearly as I 
Full, in- | could understand the words) **O Yes! 


Went first of allto the ******,. 
Next went to see the ****** 
| Afterwards went to look at the ******, 


| Shall suppress them ; confining myself chiefly to events, characters, and conver 
; | sations. } 


*| Nearly twelve o'clock. Crowds of persons, with countenances eager and 


Ex 


As the clock struck twelve the crierappeared. Sud 
The crie 


a | cause of the assemblage. 


‘99 


““O no, if you think the bag will ever come to light.” Symp 


a | toms of just indignation, and cries of ‘Shame! shame!" ‘The crier then pro 


} 
! 


put them down. When we send members to Parliament (which we have as good | offering a reward of two-and-three-pence for its recovery, (an advance of six 


4 right to do as many other places), J'l/ give my vote and support to whosomever a 
will go in upon the independent interest, and bring in a bill to put down boarding- | that “no higher reward won't be offered.” Altogether an impressive ceremony. 
And yet, upon the whole, I can’t say they do me much harm, for real | Would not have missed it for worlds. 

Real gentlefoiks don’t like to be pisen’d with | 
I know how much a-pound Mrs. Stintum of the Cres- | out and my purse gone. ' 
Cent boarding-house pays for her meat ; and I know how Mrs. Starvum of Seuth-| by the glover—who was a hardware-man also, ond vender of Burgess’s fish- 
I don’t say it to their disparagement, | sauces and Day and Martin's blacking—that “ It was never no Pedlingtonian what 
and those who sell cheap must buy | did that—they were above such things. 
But go to | a moment whether Little Pedlington were much better than other places after all. 


houses, 


Sentlefolks don’t go to them. 
Stale fish and bad meat. 


street bargains for her fish and poultry. 
Poor devils! because people must live ; 
cheap—only, they ought to be a /ittle more careful in cholera times. 


Found my pocket turned insid 


Went into a shop to purchase a pair of gloves. 
Assure 


Could not have been better done in London. 


» . | a > . > . , ana 2 s 
my butcher, Sir, and ask him what sort of meat Scorewell of the Green Dragon | Four not over-good people in it by Scorewell’s own admission,—and he a staunc 


X¥s—my son George, who is the most pre-eminent butcher in the market ; and Pedlingtonian, too. 
ask my other son, Tobias, who serves me with every morsel of fish and poultry | swell mob. 


that comes into this house. what prices J pay for my commodities: I’m n 
ashamed to have my larder looked into before the victuals is cooked. 
they would only live and let live, as I say—but two stingy, cheating, underminin 
evil-speaking old tabbies like them, who cannot bear to see any body thrive b 
‘Lemselves—especially me ! 


. 4 } . si y ~ 
They are the only two nuisances in the place, and | anion partner, went into the back office. 


Fortunately my pocket-book was safe. 


ot| Went to Messrs. Yawkins, Snargate, and Co. (the obliging bankers” as the 


If, indeed, | are truly designated in the guide-book, and agents to the London Salamander 
Fire-office, and for the sale of James's powders). to change at wenty-pound note 
Mr. Snargate, the 


og 
— ~ » 60 
ut | Asked me how I chose to take it. Replied, ** Sovereigns. 


In a few minutes returned with M 


Some of your Lun- 


“ Well,” said I, somewhat impatiently, (for, to confess the truth, although I | 
| was prepared to pay due homage to the great men of Little Pedlington, I was | 


I will now, guide-book in hand, pay a 
| Visit to the town; at five o’clock I will return; and since (as I perceive by the 


To-day is Monday, you know, Sir, and Wednesdays and Saturdays | 


| I tell you what, Sir, if Joe Higgins should bring any gudgeons in to-morrow, I'll | 
We only kill veal in Lippleton, Sir, once a week, and that’s o’ 


But if you'd please to leave it to my couk, Sir, she'll send you up 


As these things don’t happen 


[On comparing my own notes with the masterly descriptions of the M.C.,1| 


and after detailing, in a tone of voice interestingly monotonous, the 


| pence on the first tempting inducement to an honest proceeding,) and declaring | 


My nasty, suspicious mind doubted for 


Psha! it must have been the work of one of the London 


“Yes,” replied Shrubsole, ‘* Mrs. Sniggerston was brought to bed of twins, at 
two minutes past two this morning.” 

** Queen Anne’s dead,” said the other ; ‘ that’s old news toime ; long before a 
quarter past I heard of it. But what about Miss Cripps’s bag!” 

“No tidings of it. I just called there, but she is in such a state of mind she 
| doesn’t see anybody—wouldn’t even see me.” 
| “Ahem! I say, my dear S., now between you and me, what is your opinion 
f | about the two sovereigns which she says were in the bag ?” 
** She says so, so no doubt there they were ; but as I said just now to Mrs. S., 
| who ever saw Cripps with goldin her purse? You know her whole income is 
| but fifty-five pounds a-year,and her quarter wen’t be due till next Wednesday 
| week. Besides, J know acertain person who wanted two pounds of her on 
Friday, when she had not got them to pay; and you know that when her money 
does come in, nobody pays more punctually than poordear Cripps. But the false 
front, the tooth, the rouge, ard the orris-root! that isa cruel exposure, to be 
| sure. My little woman was right: she always insisted that Miss Cripps wore a 
false front, and now the murder’s out.” 

“Psha! that’s nothing,” said my friend ; ‘ but the orris-root—that’s very odd. 


iad 


— 
| Though, I say, my dear Shrubsole, isn’t it good for the breath 


| So I’ve heard ; and, as all Little-Pedlington knows, she was always gnawing 
it. Well, good day, Hobbleday: I must go home. Mrs. Applegarth has just 
putup her new drawing-room curtains, and I have promised to take Mrs. S. to 
see them. J think they are the old ones dyed in turmeric, and I'll answer for it 
| my little woman will be of the same opinion.” 
| That Mr. Shrubsole, Sir,” said Hobbleday, “ that Shrubsole and his ‘ little 
| woman’ are the most insufferable gossips in the place, and censorious to a degree ! 
The Mrs. Sniggerston he mentioned—the twin lady—is the wife of Sniggerston, 
| the library-keeper, who once tried to set up a guide-book in opposition to Hoppy’s 
|—wouldn’t do—my friend Hoppy’s carried all before it. Well, Sir, she and 
- | Tupkin, the butcher here in the market—ahem !—How poor Sniggy can be so 
S| blindis astonishing, when the affair is talked of from one end of Little-Pedlington 
tothe other. But she comes of a bad stock—she’s a Shrapnel! ; her father, Tom 
Shrapnell, the grocer, formed a counexion with Mrs. Rumble, an actress in Strut’s 
company here—turned his wife (a dear good soul) out of doors—and compelled 
herto live upon a separate maintenance of fifteen pounds a year. Then her 
sister Flora. who was housemaid at my uncle’s at the time he had the honour of 
being churchwarden here, ran off with the guard of the Winklemouth coach, and 
has never since been heard of.” 
| “« What,” thought I, ‘slander and detraction, robberies, elopements, separate 
| maintenances, and worse, in such a place as Little-Pedlington '—then have 
| honesty, honour, and virtue abandoned the world, and one might almost as well 
| pass one’s life in wicked, abominable London.” ; 

Now, Sir,’ continued Hobbleday, in a half-whisper, “ these things would not 
,|so much matter if they were confined to our own class; but when one 3ee8 
upper-servants in families, and tradesfolks—mere tradesfolks—apeing their 
"| betters, 1t puts an end to all distinctions you know, Sir.” —[ To be continued. ] 
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Here some heartless reprobate a9 the | OPENING OF THE LEGISLATURE, AND DISSOLUTION OF THE 


ASSEMBLY. 

Kingston, August 4.—His Excellency the Governor opened the session this 
day with the following SPEECH : 

" Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

“ Being aware of the personal inconvenience to which many of you might be 
subjected, by being called together at a period of the year usually devoted to pri- 
vate business, I postponed to the present time your meeting, in the hope that 
e | the termination of the crop in most parts of the island, might obviate, in a great 
d | measure, any injurious results in consequence of your absence from your homes ; 
the necessity however for the re-enactment of certain expiring Laws, and the 
consideration of sume new measures of much importamee, render further delay 
impossible. 

“The Bill establishing a Permanent Police, and the first Act in aid of the 
h | Abolition Law expiring on the last day of the present year, it is advisable that 

you should reconsider them. , 
«Jt is with pleasure that I feel myself enabled to state, from the reports which 
'T have received, that the Police has attained a degree of efliciecy not to have 
| been expected in so short a time, and without the assistance of i.:erior Officers 
acquainted with Military Discipline, or with the habits which are usual to similar 
bodies in other countries. Had provision been made for the support of that 
r. , Force for a longer period, I could have procured either non-commissioned Offi- 
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cers from the Regiments of the Line in this Colony, or other persons from Eng- 
land, duly qualified to organise it. I have used every exertion in vain to obtain 
such assistance, but I am bound to state that notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
the Police has been of such great public utility, as to render its continuance ab- 
solutely essential to the preservation of tranquility, and the maintenance of pro- 
per discipline on estates. The law having taken away from the master the 
coercive power he formerly possessed, it is necessary to replace it by one more 
suited to the new condition of the working classes. That this body has acted 
efficiently in the suppression of those momentary ebullitions which have occurred, 
and which are inseparable from so great a change in the frame of its society, as 
that which is now going on in this island, you will see by the papers which ] 
will cause to be laid before you. 

« The only new measures I would at present propose to you, are an act for 
the legislative union of the Caymanas with Jamaica, and an act for the encour- 
agement of Immigration. The recent change in the relative positions towards 
each other of the two classes of his Majesty’s subjects resident in his Caymanas, 
and the absence of any legally constituted Government, render it expedient that 
those islands, hitherto considered as dependencies of this colony, should be 
admitted to a share in its representative privileges, and be governed by its laws. 

“An Act relating to Immigration appears to be absolutely necessary. The 
frightful mortality and other circumstances attendant on the efforts which have 
been made for the introduction of Immigration, are too well known to you, indi- 
vidually to need any enumeration from me. A provision for their reception, pro- 
tection, and the due enforcement, on both sides of the arrangements made be- 
tween them and their employers, will, I imagine, be deemed by you to be 
requisite. 

«J trust that the Legislature will feel the necessity of coming to some deter- 
mination on the subject of my right of access to the Correspondence between 
the Commissioners here and the [sland Agent in England. 
confident, that the strong opinion which you will find in a future Message, to 
have been expressed by his Majesty's Ministers, under, as is to be supposed the 
highest legal authority, of the right of the Governor of Jamaica to order all such 


Correspondence to be submitted to him, being at complete variance with the 


decision of the Commissioners, is entitled to your most serious consideration. 
“© Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the A ssembly, 

“The principal point to which I must direct your attention, ag guardians of 
the public purse, is a grant for the continuance of the Permanent Police. Tam 
aware that the vote for this purpose weighs heavily on the finance of this is!and, 
butit has become a most advantageous arrangement in a pecumary point of 
view, it being only in consequence of the provision made for the support of that 
force in its present eilicient form, that I have hitherto been enabled to postpone 
calling on vou for the fulfilment of the solemn engagement of this colony to 
provide su ysistence for his Majesty's troops forming its garrison ; and you will 
be pleased to learn that the sum I have hitherto drawn for, is considerably below 
the amount of your estimate 

* Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly: 

“‘T am happy at finding myself enabled to state that this Island remains in the 
most undisturbed tranguillity —Wherever rumours of any discontented feeling 
have reached me, I have taken proinpt measures, and, where necessary, by the 
timely exhibition of force, shewn that I was prepared for any emergency. It af- 
fords me much pleasure to assure you that the effect of the precautionary steps of 
different sorts have proved in every instance, to be most satisfactory. 

‘The crop of this year has been got off in a much more favourable manner 
than could have been anticipated considering the extraordinary change which 
lace in the social system of this colony; that it has fallen somewhat 








has taken | 


short, is undoubtedly true, as [ find by reference to the Custom House returns, | 


(one of which, from Annotto Bay, I have not yet received,) that up to the first 
of July, 1835, 68,001 hogsheads of sugar have been shipped, shewing a dimuni- 
tion of 4,444, or abort oue-sixteenth in comparison with the previous year; but 
as I have not heard of asingle instance of any canes remaining uncut, this dimi- 
nution is to be attributed more to the failure of the produce of the canes, in con- 
he weather, than to any want of sufficient labour to take them off. 

“With regard to the approaching crop, on the coffee properties, it appears 
likely to be most luxuriant, but the preparations for next year on 
are not generally From the enquiries, however, which I 
have made, though many are certainly rather backward, the average condition is 


sequence of t 


sugar estates 


as forward as usual 


far better than I anticipated, having always considered the success of the next | 


$ 


crop to be much |e years. I still however, 
hope that the desire for gain, on the part of the Apprentices, which must promote 
a spirit of industry, will enable the managers to make up between the present 
time and the commencement of crop for the deficiency which now exists. I 


ss certain than that of succeeding 


am happy to be enabled to inform you that so general is the habit of working for | 


wages, and so very few the instances where it has been refused, that the idea 
once generally entertained of the apprentices being likely to decline labouring at 
all in their own time must be abandoned 

“ That a considerable change in the mode of beneficially managing properties 
has taken place, is most certain—that a much greater change will be found by 
experieace to be necessary, | have no doubt, and it is my duty to impress it on 
you. The observations | have made of adjoining estates producing such different 
results, convince me that the success or failure of the new system must, in a 
great measure, depend upon the mode of administration which is adopted ; a 
plan of management which was perfectly suitable while the Slave Law was in 
force, must, from the diminished number of legal hours of labour, and the ab- 
sence of coercive power inthe acting managers, be relinquished, and one more 
suitable to the present time substituted. It affords me the greatest satisfaction 
tu be able to state, that this change has been adopted in a great number. I trust I 
may say, in a majority of estates, and that evident signs of a mutual good feeling 
and mutual confidence have lately appeared where that system has prevailed. 
trust that this precious germ will be carefully nurtured, as its benefits begin to be 
experienced, and that in the end I shall not find myself disappointed in the fa- 
vourable anticipations I still maintain, and which I have been so happy as to feel 
myself on several occasions completely warranted in communicating to you.” 
THE ADDRESS IN REPLY. 

Le 


ase your I enc 


‘ May it i l Vy 
““We thank your Excellency for your speech at the opening of the session 
** As your Excellency has considered it impossible further to delay the calling 
together the Legislature, we aeknowledged the expediemcy of postponing our 
meeting to the latest moment; this being the season hitherto devoted to our 





private affairs ; we are willing to submit to any personal inconvenience, whenever | 





the public good may require the sacrifice 


** We admit the absolute necessity of maintaining an efficient Police, but as 
the present act does not expire till the end of the year, we think the consideration 


of that subject may be deferred until the usual meeting, without any immediate 
injury tothe public interest. Your Excellency may rely that, when that period 
arrives, we shal! give the su the consideration which is demanded by a 
measure, on which the continuation of cultivation and the tranquility of the 
country depended 

“The first act in aid of the aboilition law shall have our consideration. 

“ We congrulate your Excellency on having received ‘‘ such’ reports” as 
enabled you to state, that the polce has attained a degree of efficiency “ not to 
have been expected in so shorta time, and, however anxious, we may be to pro- 
cure officers acquainted with military discipline, or with habits. which are usual to 
similar bodies in other coun yet we cannot, in duty to our constituents, 
place beyond our controul so large a sum of money as is required for the main- 
tenance of that body, for a longer period than one year 

“We will be happy to receive, and take into our consideration, those 
papers which your Exceliency promises to lay before us, and which your 
Excellency thinks will convince us, that the police has acted efficiently in the 
suppression of those momentary ebullitions which have occurred, and which are 
inseparable from so great a change in the frame of its society as that which is 
now going on in this island. 

“We do not perceive the ‘ expediency of a legislative union of the Caymanas 
with Jamaica.’ It is no fault of ours that ‘the two classes of his Majesty's 
subjects, resident there, have been placed in their present relative position to- 
wards each other.’ Having always protested against external 
our own legislation, we are not disposed to interfere with that of others, and 
must therefore leave those who have occasioned ‘the absence of 

stituted government at the Caymanas’ to organise the elements 
that dependency of his Majesty 
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“Your Excellency informs us that an act relating to Emigration 


appears to 
ve absolutely necessary 


We have always regarded the introduction of Euro- 
pean labourers as the only resource that was open to the colony for upholding the 
cultivetion of the soil, and promoting the civilization of the labouring class of 
the inhabitants, and. for these purposes, we passed a bill the last session of the 
Assembly ; which, however, during its progress through the other branch of the 
Legislature, received such alterations, and was clogged with so many restrictions, 
and invested the executive with such unprecedented prerogatives, that we pre- 
ferred the abandonment of the measure, being convinced that, while the cost 
might be great, no freeand useful subjects would be willing to immigrate under 
such hard conditions, or patiently to live under rules and regulations to be imposed 
and altered at the pleas re of one person, however eminent in character and 
office —We fear that, unless the police and immigration are combined, our revenu 
may prove unequal to the doubt and we venture to hope that the justic« 
of the British Parliament will not deny us, an ancient and suffering colonv. t 
succour which it liberally bestows on the formation of new sotloments 1 
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| “Jt gives us much concern that your Excellency should have been induced to 
to characterize the mortality amongst the immigrants as frightful ; in this we ap- 
prehend your Excellency must have been misinformed. The mortality which 
has taken place has principally occurred in the ;owns, where it never was intended 
the immigrants should be located. Yoar Excellency may rely that provision will 
not only be made for the *‘ reception, protection,” and the due enforcement on 
both sides of the arrangements made between the immigrants and their employers, 
but likewise for the punisl::nent of those who wickedly inveigle them from such 
employers—after they have been once located, and to which evil practice alone 
do we attribute the mortality and partial failure of the attempt hitherto made on 
immigration. 

“ Your Excellency’s right of access to the correspondence between the com- 
missioners here, and the island agent in England, is defined and limited by law, 
and it belongs to the commissioners appointed by the law to interpret its pro- 
visions. When the act comes again under the consideration of the Legislature, 

| the house will perform its duty in making the law so clear as not to be misunder- 
stood. 
“As guardians of the public purse, we have ever, to the utmost extent of the 
resources of the colony, most liberally contributed to the support of the govern- 
ment, but we will freely say to your Excellency, that we consider the solemn 
engagement which we came under in former times, and in a different state of 
| society, forthe support of alimited military garrison, to have been annulled 
| along with the far more solemn engagements of the English government under 

which our property in slaves was acquired, and to protect which we agreed tu aid 
| in paying the troops. 

“In continuing a police it will not be as a substitute for the troops, but be- 
| cause the experimental legislation of which we are the subject, demands, in 
order to meet its dangers, extraordinary sacrifices 

* We are exceedingly happy to hear from your Excellency, that the colony 
remains in a most undisturbed state of tranquility, more especially so as_ within 
even a few days alarming rumours have been afloat of meditated mischief in 
several districts of the island. 

That the crop of the present year has been secured over the great part of 
the island is so far satisfactory, although, in many cases it has been at very con- 
siderable additional expense, and at a most ruinous sacrifice of cultivation. But 
| whatever may await the future, the first object of proprietors naturally was to 
| secure the crop upon the ground, for which purposes they took care to keep their 
factories in operation however much their field cultivation might be neg! 


lected. 

“ On all estates not strongly handed it is a notorious fact, that from the limit- 
ed time of labour and slow working of the people, the whole strength of the 
plantations had been employed during the last six or seven months in taking off 
the canes upon the ground, without being able to do any thing whatever to their 
fields, in preparing for next crop, by putting in plants, or clearing either canes or 
pastures. It is quite unnecessary to say what must be the ruinous effect of 
this neglect of cultivation upon the next and every succeeding crop. 

|} “As every cane cut for the crop just finished was planted under the old sys- 
tem, the result cannot of course be taken as a criterion of the working of the 

| apprenticeship system. When more perfect returns shall have been obtained, 

| the deficiency of the present crop, as compared with that of former years, will 

| be correctly ascertained, and we apprehend will be found greater than that anti- 
cipated by your Excellency. 

* Your Excellency ascribes this deficiency to the weather, but in reality never 
was there a finer season, or a more promising appearance of canes, which your 
Excellency has acknowledzed in stating to the colonial secretary, in your des- 
patch of the 13th December last, ‘* that the crop was never better in appearance 
than this year, and therefore, if there is any little deticiency in the negroes work 
this crop, it will I hope be made up by the extra quantity which the ground 
| produces this year.’’ We are sorry to say it has not been made up, the crop is 
| greatly deficient, and many British ships have, in consequence, returned to Eng- 
land with half-cargoes, and some with none at all. 

‘We are gratified to be informed by your Excellency that the appearance of 
the ensuing coffee crop is most luxuriant, and that, from enquiries your Ex- 
cellency has made, although many of the sugar estates are rather backward, the 
average condition is far better than your Excellency had anticipated, your Ex- 
cellency having always considered the success of the next crop to be much less 

| certain than that of succeeding years. It would be a great comfort to us, were 
we able to discover any possible ground of hope that succeding crops would im- 
prove, our decided conviction being that each succeeding crop will be pro- 
gressively worse. ‘That, in some few cases, the apprentices do work for wages 
is true; but we deeply regret to say from our personal experience of the past 
year, the Opposite disposition so nnmeasurable preponderates, that no confidence 
whatever can be placed in voluntary labour. 
| ‘That the success in the management of adjoining estates has differed, is 
‘admitted. All managers cannot be supposed to possess the same tact in their 
mode of management, nor have the negroes, even on contiguous estates ex- 
hibited the same obstinacy, and the same indisposition to labour. ‘That these 
circumstances have had a partial effect in the success or failure of the cultiva- 
tion of estates is therefore readily conceded.—Divested, however, as the acting 
managers now are, of all power to compel the apprentices to labour, except 
through the instrumentality of the special magistrates, it must be at once ap- 
| parent that the success or failure of the new system must mainly depend on the 
discretion and firmness with which these gentlemen carry into effect the pro- 
| visions of the abolition act. We regret to be compelled to state, that some of 
the stipendary magistrates have not exhibited that strict adherence to the enact- 
| ments of the law, and that uniformity in their proceeding, which are so desirable 
| to securg at once the confidence of the apprentice and of the master. 

* We deeply regret our inability to join in the favourable anticipations enter- 
| tained by your Excellency of the success of the new system. Knowing, as we 
| do, the prevailing reluctance evinced by the people to labour; the thefts, 
| negligences, and outrages of every description, that are becoming of such fre- 
quent occurrence ; seeing large portions of our neglected cane fields becoming 
| overrun with weeds, and a still larger extent of our pasture lands returning to 
| a state of nature, secing, in fact, desolation overspreading the very face of the 
| land it is impossible for us, without abandoning the evidence of our own senses, 
| to entertain favourable anticipations, or to divest ourselves of the painful con- 
viction, that progressive and rapid deterioration of property will continue to 
keep pace with the apprenticeship, and that the termination thereof must (unless 
strong preventive measures are applicd) complete the ruin of the colony.” 

To which his Excellency made the following abrupt reply :— 
“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

“The unusual style of your address prevents my doing more on the present 

occasion than simply to acknowledge its delivery.” 
DISSOLUTION OF THE HOUSE. 

Before the Speaker had time to resume his chair, the Provost Marshal Gene- 
ral appeared at the bar of the House, and in his Majesty’s name desired the at- 
tendance of the House in the Council Chamber. Accordingly the House went 
over, when his Excellency dissolved the House in the following speech : 

“ Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

“The address which has this day been presented to me by the House of As- 
sembly, being of such a nature as to render it impossible for me to give it any 
reply, I have considered it necessary to call you together to inform you of the 

| determination at which in consequence I have most reluctantly been forced to 
arrive 


* The very offensive and uncalled for tone which pervades the whole of the 
address—one so totally deficient in the respect due to the Representative of the 
Sovereign, renders it imperative on me to withhold all further communications 
with this assembly 

* The positive refusal by the members of that branch of the Legislature, to 
entertain at this period measures for the consideration of which they had been 
specially summoned, without even having waited to receive the information and 

| documents which I had promised to lay before them, and without which it is 
impossible that they could arrive at a correct conclusion, compels me to with- 
draw from them the confidence I otherwise must have felt in their decisions. 
rhis hasty rejection on grounds so insufficient of measures of such vital import- 
ance to the well-being and tranquillity of the island, has compelled me to come to 
the resolution of sending the members back to their constituents in order that 
another body may be selected for carrying on the public business. 

“itis my opinion that the interests they were sent to protect would have been 
best consulted by a calm and anxious deliberation of the measures I proposed to 
them; and if after a temperate consideration it had been found expedient to 
amend or reject them, such decision would have been entitied to the weight and 
respect due to a legislative body 

“ Such a course however not having been pursued, it is my duty to let it be 
clearly understood, that on the House of Assembly rests the whole of the re- 
sponsibility of the consequences which may ensue, and that to their conduct must 
re attributed any resolution which the British Government may be compelled to 
adopt 

“I do now in his Majesty’s name dissolve this general Assembly, and it is 
hereby dissolved accordingly.” 


Lnipertal Parliament, 


MUNICIPAL REFORM.—EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. 
House of Lords, Aug. 6. 
‘The Counsel for the Corporations proceeded to the Examination of Witnesses. 
ST. ALBAN’S. 





{ appeared in the report. 





selected from the leading and principal inhabitants. A new Court-house « " 
built some years ago, in respect of which a debt of £4,000 was conttaeees Was 
charged upon the borough-rate, for the payment of which, however, not bei and 
corporation debt, no provision was made under the present Bill. e 0 pn a 
only witness examined before the Commissioners. The examination was the 
lic. Previously to the arrival of the Commissioners he had prepared an = 
in writing to the questions they had circulated. He read them over 7 
Commissioners,who at the end of each answer inquired of these present whethe 
there was any observation to be made or a question to be put; no question ~ 
asked, no observation was made, until the end of the inquiry, when several of 
the inhabitants present stated that they were highly gratified at the result ~ 
they had no complaints whatever to make. He had no doubt that was the — 
rally-prevailing feeling. ‘The Commissioners also stated publicly that the ne- 
vestigation had altogether greatly redounded te the credit of the corporation 
No such observation, however, was to be found in their report. He was the on 
witness examined before the Commissioners. He should consider a town-clen 
annually elected as in a degraded situation. etk 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED 

Mr. Stevenson was the first witness called with respect to this corporatio 
He was born, bred, and had resided fur many years in Berwick-upon-Tweeq i, 
did not know how the statements in the report against the corporation had Do 
there. The election of the corporate officers was popular, and the governing 
body was annually elected. He believed that no dissatisfaction prevailed and 
he thought that the present system was decidedly popular. The managemer 
of the corporation funds was not now complained of. The amount of the deb 
due by the corporation was about £50,000. The amonnt of its revenue w 
£11,000 a-year arising from land. ‘The debt was raised by bond, for the benefit 
of the corporation. ‘The witness was a nephew of the present mayor, who was 
elected very much against his will. It is held imperative in a person electe,| to 
the office of mayor to serve. ‘The mayor must be a burgess. The present 
mayor was a banker, and a man of considerable property. 5 

NORWICH. 

Frederick Booth, Alderman of Norwich, described the constitution of Nor. 
wich. Norwich claimed sisterhood with the corporation of the city of London 
Witness explained the difference in the method of electing the aldermen in ;ho 
two corporations ; 2,600 were the number of freemen, and 61,000 the number o; 
inhabitants. Thought it impossible that the duties of the magistracy, and the 
general affairs of the corporation, could be better administered. The committeo 
of auditors consisted of six or eight appointed by the aldermen and council. 4 
shilling was never spent by the corporation of corporation funds at the time 
election. Thought it very unreasonable, nor did he believe that it existed, tha 
there should be any dissatisfaction among the inhabitants of Norwich with regard 
to the administration of corporate funds. Knew of no defect in the charters, or 
of any abuse of them. ‘Thought a triennial election of aldermen would be an im- 
provement upon an annual one. ‘The corporation was a useful and efficien: 
instrument of local government. Neither in the judicial execution or chavitadle 
department could he suggest improvement. ‘The treasurer has no salary, 

OXFORD. 

Mr. Robinson, Esq., Town Clerk of Oxiord, examined by Sir C. Wetherell— 
The statements in the report respecting the offices under the corporation of 
Oxford are correct. Ihave never heard any complaint of partiality against the 
administration of justice by the Recorder or the local magistracy; and I never 
knew an instance of their judgments or decision being reversed or even called in 
question. The mayor is allowed about £50 ayear. He is sometimes at great 
expense. I have known one of them tu spend £600 or £700 of his own money. 
There are two feasts, exclusive of the annual feast on the mayor's inauguration. 
They cost about £15 each. The expense of both. as well as that of the inaugu- 
ration feast, is borne by the city funds. ‘The corporation has no political influence. 
The freemen are as independent as those of any borough or town in England. 
A single shilling of the corporation funds has not been spent in electioneering 
purposes. ‘The charter gives no power to impose a rate on the citizens. There 
isnorate. Iam aware of no defects in the magisterial, judicial, or executive 
portions of the charter. ‘The Charity Commissioners passed a high eulogium on 
the management of the charity funds by the corporation. But, notwithstanding 
that, I furnished the Corporation Commissioners with a copy of it, and also 
directed their attention to it—notwithstanding that they expressed themselves 
perfectly satistied, and said they should give it their attention, they have omitted 
all mention of it. The Commissioners in the Hall expressed themselves per- 
fectly satisfied after an inspection of the charter. The charter of Oxford was of 
great antiquity, resembling the charters of London in many respects. Witness 
did not think any alteration in the charters would be attended with advantage. 

One of the eight assistants concurred in the evidence of the town clerk, to 
which he had attended. He thought the effect of the new Bill would have an 
injurious tendency to the city, and was not calculated to improve the municipal 
government. ‘The total amount of charitable property at the disposal of the 
corporation amount to £22,000. ‘The funds were well administered. 

WORCESTER. 

M. Sidebotham is the town clerk of Worcester. Had been town clerk five 
years. The freedom was obtained by servitude and birthright. Charters went 
back as faras 1500. There was property belonging beneficially to the freeman, 
valuable common land. The charity foundations were considerable. Almshouses, 
which gave 5s. and 5s. 6d.a week to poor freeman of certain parishes. ‘The 
charities were honestly, justly, and discreetly administered. One annual dinner 
is given by the mayor; £15 was allowed for the purpose by the corporation ; but 
often cost the mayor as much again. Persons of all politics were invited. A 
number, seventy-two, were appointed as auditors of accounts; all of them per- 
sons of respectability, respectable both by wealth and character. The city of 
Worcester was a county of itself. Its government could not be better adminis- 
tered. He believed that there was an objection among the inhabitants to serve 
corporate offices. Was not aware of any practical defects in the charters which 
operated to render the revenue or police indifferently administered. ‘The number 
of freemen was 1,800. The administration of justice was unimpeachable, nor 
was there any corruption in the disposal of corporate offices. The corperation, 
take no part in elections. 
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DOVER. 

Mr. G. W. Ledger was examined by Mr. Knight—Before the Reform Act 
the constituency was 1,700. The ratepayers under £10 are now the majority, 
to the extent of eight-tenths. The limits of Dover contain 35,000. The new 
Bill would place the elections in the hands of the lower classes. The change 
would be a curse, instead of a blessing. ‘There are many inaccuracies in the 
report of the Commissioners. 

Aug. 4. 

The witnesses examined this day appeared on the behalf of Coventry, Gran- 
tham, Sutton Coldfield, and Leicester. 

COVENTRY. 

We extract from the evidence the following specimens of the unfair dealing 
of the Municipal Corporation Commissioners :— 

Mr. Carter, Town.clerk of Coventry, said—* It appeared to me, that the Com- 
missioners took down every thing that militated against the Corporation, more 
readily than they received evidence which was favourable to it. I gave every 
assistance in furtherance of the inquiry. No resistance was offered to the Com- 
missioners. I am of opinion, on my oath, that the inquiry was not fairly ant! 
impartially conducted. The Commissioners took hearsay evidence in almost al 
cases. About twenty-five witnesses were examined before the Commissioners. 
I think it very important, in order to judge what weight should be given to the 
evidence, that the rank and character of the witnesses should be known. The 
witness Marriott had been bound apprentice to me asa scrivener. I conceive 
that in the evidence which he gave before the Commissioners he betrayed my 
confidence, and acted in a manner unusual and unprofessional. The evidence 0/ 
Marriott was given anonymously in eight or nine parts of the report ; 80 that uf 
I had not been aware of the fact, I should have supposed that eight or nine dif- 
ferent partics had been examined. Marriott's feelings, it would appear, were not 
friendly to the established religion of the country, for a gentleman told me that 
he had said that the churches of England would afford excellent materials for 
the reparation of the roads. I saw him in frequent private communication with 
the Commissioners. He was in the habit of calling on them at their inn.” 


Mr. Woodcock, solicitor, residing at Coventry, and who attended before the 
Commissioners solely from curiosity, said that he had “ heard the evidence of a 
Mr. Browitt, who admitted that he lad been a party to get persons to swear, in 
order to qualify themselves for taking up their freedom, that they had served 
seven years’ apprenticeship to a freeman. He said the thing was common, and 
that he himself had been party to it, though he knew that some of the men swore 
falsely. Witness remonstrated to the Commissioners against their receiving the 
evidence of a person who had admitted a fact which would disentitle him to credit on 
his oath or affirmation. Browitt was a Quaker. Witness was told by Commis- 
sioners to sit down.” 

LEICESTER. 

Mr. C. Meredith, who has lived in Leicester forty-five years, and practised as 
a solicitor in that town for thirty years, said he “* was at Leicester when the Cor- 
poration Commissioners came; they were the same two who had been at Co- 
ventry. Was examined by them. His examination occupied an hour or more- 
Had read the report, but did not find a word of his evidence, nor even the sub- 
stance of it, stated in that report. Was asked by the Commissioners about the 
conduct of the magistrates, the administration of justice, and as to any com- 
plaints about the magistracy very particularly, but no trace of his answers 
Had been for many years one of the county coroners. 


Mr. Blegg, the town-clerk, examined by Mr. Knight—Has been town-clerk | Ji appeared to him, that there was an intention on the part of the Commissioners 


possesses. | eight years. The mayor and twelve aldermen constituted the governing body, hes collect all the evidence they could on one side 


but none on the other. Conceived 
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the conduct of the Commissioners to be much otherwise than fair and impartial, 
which he remarked to the Commissioners themselves. The inquiry was con- 
ducted amidst much clamour and invective by the persons assembled, but not by 
the Commissioners. The Commissioners did not interfere to put down that 


clamour. 





i 
Batest Lntelligeiuce. 
ENGLAND. 
The testimony on the corporations reform bill was brought to a close in the 
House of Lords on the night of the 8th; the debate was to commence on the 


ixib. ‘The duke of Wellington is said to be in favour of the bill, with amend- | 


ments. Lord Melbourne presented a petition in favour of the bill, on the 10th, 
from Manchester, with nearly 23,000 signatures. 

In the commons, on the same day, Lord Palmerston, in answer toa question 
put by a meniber, stated that the 150 Spanish prisoners; who had made themselves 
masters of the vessel in which they were embarked for the colonies, and taken 
reluge at Gibralter, had been demanded by the Spanish Consul at that port, but 
that the British government would never consent to give them up, or any other 
foreigner who should seek protection under the British flag. 

The duke of Newcastle gave notice on the 11th, that if the ministers continued 
to press the corporation reform bill, he should move for an impeachment. 

‘The journeymen bakers in London, struck for wages on the morning of the 
10th, causing no small embarrassment ; hundreds of journeymen had been sent 
for from Scotland, and were on their way to the metropolis. 

Mr. Hume’s motion for an inquiry into the subject of the Orange lodges came 
up again late on the night of the 10th. Various attempts for an adjournment 
were defeated, being resisted by Lord Palmerston, Mr. Spring Rice and Mr. 
Shiel—but at length an adjournment until the next day was agreed to, at half 
past three in the morning. 

The Thames Fordable.—The Morning Herald of the 10th, says that such has 
peen the effect of the long drought upon the Thames, that in many places bet- 
ween Putney and Teddington it is fordable on foot at low water. 

London, Aug. 12—Four o’clock.—Consols for Account closed at 89 1-4. 

Downing-Street, April 3.—The King has been pleased to appoint John Doug- 
las, Esq., to be Provost Marshall-Genera! of the Island of Grenada. 

July 12.—The King has been pleased to appoint G Birrell, Esq., to be At- 
torney-General of the Bahama Islands. 

July 24.—The King has been pleased to appoint Stephenson Villiers Surtees, 
Esq, to be Vice-President of the Court of Appeal in the island of Mauritius. 
FRANCE—LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

London, August 7.—At a late hour on Tuesday the Bills were presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies. ‘They relate to three objects, and propound new 
regulations with respect to offences of the Press, trial by Jury, and the treat- 
ment of tribunals towards prisoners who refuse to plead or misconduct them- 
selves towards the members of the Courts. The President of the Council, 
jn introducing the measures, dwelt upon the necessity of arming the Kingly 
power with the means of defending itself. ‘The Monarchy, he contended, was 
as inviolable as the Charter, and to assail it equally a treason against the re- 
volution of July. He offered no proof, however, of the Press, against which 
he was about to legislate, being in the siightest degree identified with the re- 
cent murderous attack upon the Monarchy. The Minister of Justice, who fo!- 
lowed, was more explicit. He confessed ‘‘that Ministers wished to render a 
Republican and Carlist Press impossible, for the existence of such a presa was 
incompatible with the principle of the Government. 
Russian Autocrat. ‘The Minister then entered into a detail of the measures, 
of which, from their importance, it may not be amiss here to give a short sum- 
mary. 

Art. 1. Any one found guilty of an offence against the person of the King, 
to be punished with imprisonment and fine of from £400 to £2.000. 

Art. 2. For ridiculing the person or authority of the King, from six months 
to five years in prison—fine £20 to £400, with loss of all civil rights. 


Art. 3. For mentioning or even alluding to the name of the King in any poli- | 


veal disquisition, imprisonment from one month to a year, and a fine of from 
£20 to £200. 

Art. 4 To reflect in writing upon the form and principle of the King’s Go. 
veument is high treason, tu be punished by ‘detention (unlimited) and fine of 
tom £400 to £2,000. 

Art. 5. Whoso shall avow himself a Republican, or suggest that the Govern- 
ment ought to assume that form, to be imprisoned from six months to five years, 

and fined from £20 to £400. 

Art. 6. Similar denunciation to the letter against those who call themselves 
Catlists or profess Carlist views of Government. 


amount for every succeeding offence. 

Art. 8. Any editor opening subscriptions to pay off a fine, to be imprisoned 
{ur that offence from one month to one year, and fined from £20 to £200. 

Art. 9 forbids publishing the names of Jurors, either before or after politi- 
cal trials, 

Art. 10. Every editor must sign each number of his paper—penalty £20 to 
£120. 

Art. 11. Refusing to insert contradictions of statements (being previously 
paid)—imprisonment one month to a year, and fine from £20 to £200. 

Art. 12. An editor refusing to disclose the name of the author of any article, 
imprisonment from a month to a year, and fine from £40 to £200. 

Art. 13. A new editor must be named if the Journal is to continue its pub- 
ication during the imprisonment of the former editor. 

Art. 14. No political caricature whatever to be published in Paris without the 
previous consent of the Minister of the Interior, or in the provinces without 
that of the Prefect—tine from £4 to £40, and imprisonment. 

Art. 15 and 16 relate to political representations at the theatres, which are 
proscribed under severe penalties. 

The remaining articles to 21 are of a technical nature, and may be generally 
lescribed as giving the Law Officers of the Crown great advantages over the 
lefendants, and as materially circumscribing the right of appeal to the Court of 
Cassation, hitherto the best hope of persecuted Frenchmen. 

Another Bill authorises the secret vote by Juries, and empowers a Jury to 
pronounce a sentence of condemnation by a majority of 7 to 5. 

The Bill relating to the treatment of contumacious prisoners appears to be 
formed to meet the scandalous scenes lately witnessed in the Court of Peers, 


and is not, certainly, so objectionable as the two first we have alluded to. 


M. Thiers, on the 11th, presented a projet for a credit of 300,000 francs, to 
eiray the expenses of the funeral ceremonies, and another was presented for a 
credit of 500,000 francs. to be expended in sanitary measures against the cholera 
of the south. 

At the latest dates the new laws proposed by the ministry were under discus- 
sion. Inthe sitting of the 14th the law relative to the courts of assize was 


sdopted, article by articie, (twelve in number,) with some trifling arnendments, | 


by a vote of 210to 74. ‘The jury law was announced as the subject of discus- 
Son for the next day, the committee to which it was referred having reported it 
With only some slight modifications. All the former projets had been agreed to 
in the committee, although not yet reported. 

The editors of several papers had attended before the committee charged with 
law of the press, aud entered protestations against various articles, which, 
*y said, would make the publication of a journal impossible. 

Che Quotidienne was seized on the 12th, for republishing an article from the 
Ondon Sun, against the law of the press. The Gazette de France (impression 

the 11th) was also seized on the same day in the post-offices, &c. for reflec- 
‘OhS upon the king. 

No farther arrests appear to have been made of suspected parties. The whole 
Lumber arrested was upward of a hundred, but all had been discharged except 
40ut fifteen. 

M. Raspail, editor of the Reformateur, has been condemned to two years im- 


Pisonment, and to remain for five years more under the surveillance of the police | 


fora grogs contempt of the court betore which he was under examination 

Marshal Soult had reached Paris, where he had been invited by the king. It 
s stated in one of the papers that he is to enter the ministry, and that Marshal 
laison would resume his embassy to St. Petersburgh. 

The cholera had greatly diminished in the south of France, and the inhabi- 
‘ants Were returning to their homes. 

Galignani says that the wine trade has this season experienced unusually ex- 
‘ensive losses from the bursting of bottles. It is said that some houses have 
‘ad no fewer than fifty bottles burst out of every hundred. 

War Office, July 31.—6th Regt. of Drag. Gds. : Troop Serj.-Maj. T. Man- 
ders to be Cor., by pur., v. Dickson, prom. ; Cor. T. Manders to be Adj., v. 
Brown, prom. in the 2d West India Regt.—10th Regt. of Lgt. Drags. : Lt. Sir 
’. G. Baird, Bart , to be Adj. v. Preston, who rets.—13th Kegt. of Ft.: Lt. B. 
Havelock to be Adj., v. Brownrigg, cashiered; Lt. W. R. Stretton, from the 

p. Unatt , to be Lt.. v Havelock, app. Adj —23d Fi: 2d Lt. W. G. C. Monins 
bo be Ist Lt., by pur., v. Malcolm Ross, who rets. ; E. Battye, Gent., to be 
“1 Lt., by pur., v. Monins.—29th Ft: Lt. C. Humphrey to be Capt., by pur 
’ Keogh, who rets.; Ens. E. H. M. Kelly to be Lt., by pur., v. Humfrey ; J. 
M. Walter, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Kelly. —37th Ft. : Staff-Asst. Surg. de 

V.Moore to be Asst -Surg., v. M’Donough, who resigns.—5lst Ft. : Hon D.z 

‘shine, to be Ens., by pur., v. Hopwood, app. to the Grenadier Gds. : 80th Ft. : 


Capt. P. Plunkett, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. W. E. Page, who exchs. 





This is the language of the | 


| 
| thus experimented upon. 





_ She Atvion. 


—S8ist Ft.: Capt. J. Thompson, from the h. p. 89th Ft., to Capt., v. G. de Rot- 


_tenburg, who exchs.—98th Ft.: Maj. J. Brown, from the h. p. Unatt., to be | me 


Maj., v. J. Gaspard Le Marchant, who exchs.—Rifle Brigade: Lt. C. Du Pre 
| Egerton to be Captain, by pur., v. Burges, who rets.; 2d Lt. G. Kirwin Carr to 
_ be Ist Lt.. by pur., v. Egerton; W. Hale, Gent., to be 2d Lt. by pur. v. Carr. 





Memoranda: The promotion of Ens. Pratt to the Lieutenancy in the 46th Ft., | 
to be dated 8th June, 1835, and not 24th July, as stated in the Gazette of that | 
date. The Christian names of Mr. Hurford, app. Veterinary Surg. to the 16th 

_ Lancers, are Richard John Gedaliah. 


War-Office, Aug. 7.—1 71th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: Capt. B. T. F. Bowes, 


| 






In addition to the absurd impolicy of this law, there would seem to be a 
anness in bringing it forward at this moment—a moment when all France is 


in grief for the loss of so many gallant officers, and when the sentiments 
of the people are warm with sympathies for the King and his family. 
tates! Maj. A. Campiell, from the h. p. Unattached, to be Paymaster of a It looks like taking advantage of a generous feeling, at a juncture when royalty 

Recruiting District, he having repaid the diff., v. Cockburn, retired on h. p.— | should have thrown itself into the arms of the people. Louis Philippe had a 


fortunate opportunity of acquiring the affections of his subjects, but we fear he 
has foolishly if not criminally thrown it away. 





We have great pleasure in calling attention to the project of a Rail-road in: 


l ry 
from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. ©. Forbes, who exchs. ; Cor. W. H. Feil- | Upper Canada, between Port Dover, on Lake Erie, and Hamilton, on Lake On- 


den, to be Lt. by pur., v. Need, who rets.; J. R. Palmer, Gent., to be Cor. by | tario. This work, when completed, will be of great utility in shortening the 


| pur., v. Feilden.—Scots Fusileer Guards : Lt. and Capt. P. J. Yorke to be Capt. 
and Lt.-C ol, by pur., v. Blane, who rets.; Ens. and Lt. G. Fitzroy to be Lt. 
and Capt. by pur., v. Yorke; A. F. Beauclerk, Gent., to be Ens. and Lt. by 


distance between New York, Michigan, and the upper lakes; and as the naviga- 


tion of the Canadian side of Lake Erie is open much earlier in the spring than 


pur., v. FitzRoy.—Ist Regt. of Foot: Ens. J. M. Carter to be Lt. by pur., v. | on the opposite shore, the utility of this arrangement will be doubly enhanced. 


Blachford, who rets.; F. L. Whitmore, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Carter.— 
8th Foot: Lt. W. Chearnley to be Capt. by pur., v. Machen, who rets. : Ens. | 
A. J. Bewes to be Lt. by pur., v. Chearnley; C. E. Bewes, Gent., to be Ens. | 

| by pur., v. Bewes—12th Do: F. G. Hambley, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. 


Capt., v. G. C. Swan, who exchs.—54th Do: Lt. F. Parr to be Capt. by pur 
|v. ‘Thornbury, who rets.; Ens. B. Moffatt to be Lt. by pur., v. Parr; J. ©. 
Duncan, Gent., to be Ens. by pur.. v. Moffat —55th Do: Lt. J. Horner to be 
Capt. by pur., v. Boyes, who rets.; Ens. H. Edwards to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Horner; J. R. Magrath, gent , to be Ens, by pur., v. Edwards.—63d Do: Ens. 
R. L. Day, to be Lt. by pur., v. Travers, who rets.; R. Ramsbottom, gent, to 
be Ens. by pur., v. Day.—64th Do: J. S. Kirwan, gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Dunlop, who rets.—70th Do: Capt. J. J. Graham, from the h. p. unatt., to be 
Capt., v. C. Boyd, who exchs, rec. the diff—72d Do: Maj. F. Hope, from the 
h. p. unatt., to be Maj., v. G. Hall, who exchs., receiving the diff.—74th Do : 
| Ens. W. Warde to be Lt. by pur., v. Wolley, who rets.; Gent. Cad. R. Walsh, 
| from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens., by pur., v. Ward.—79th Do: Capt. Alex. 
Forbes, to be Maj. by pur., v Cameron, who rets.; Lt. W. H. Lance, to be 
| Capt. by pur., v. Forbes; Ens. J. Ferguson, to be Lt., by par., v. Ferguson.— 
| 8ist Do: Ens. H. Renny, to be Lt., by pur., v. Baillie, who rets.; Gent. Cad. 


The Commercial Advertiser of Wednesday hav the following article explana- 
tory of the subject :— 


“Hamilton and Port Dover Rail-road.—Among the improvements in Upper 


Canada, may be ‘classed a t fi il- y tamilton, 
| Delmege, who rets.—23d Do: Sec. Lt. and Adjt. H. G. Chester to have the | com J i & grent for a Rail-réed tums’ Part Dover’ to iemilten, 


‘rank of First Lt.—52d Do: Capt. H. P. Bourchier, from the h. p. Unatt , to be | Jear 


pleting the communication between the Upper and Lower Lakes. We 
n that a considerable portion of the stock has been subscribed for in Upper 


» Canada and Oswego—which place, it is believed, will be greatly benefited by the 


construction of the road. ‘To those who are not acquainted with the location of 


| Hamilton, it may be proper to state that it is situated at the head of Lake On- 
| tario, about fifty miles from Niagara, and something less than that distance from 
| Toronto; andis one of the most thriving towns in the province. It is thirty-two 

miles from Port Dover, on Lake Erie; and, we understand, the country is wel? 
| adapted for the construction of a Rail-road. When itis completed, it is believed 
| that the distance frome this city to Cleaveland, Ohio, may be travelled in about 


| 
| 


| fifty-six hours—say Hours. 
From New-York to Albany - - - - - - - 10 
“Albany to Oswego - - - - - - - - 15 
‘Oswego to Hamilton - -" : - - - ° 15 
“ Hamilton to Port Dover - - : - - - 3 
“Port Dover to Cleaveland, Ohio - - - - - 13 
—B56. 


|G. Faulconer, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by pur., v. Renny.—Unattach- | 


ed—Lt. H. P. Bourchier, from the 23d Regt., to be Capt. without pur.— 

Hospital Staff—To be Deputy Inspector-Generals of Hospitals: Deputy In- 

spector-General J. V. Thompson, from the h. p., Deputy Inspector-Gen. John 

Arthur, M.D., from the h. p—To be Deputy Purveyors to the Forces—Deputy 
| Purveyor W. H. Clapp, from the h. p.; Deputy Parveyor J. Dunn, from h. p. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8} aQ per cent. prem. 
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By the United States from Liverpool, the Montreal from London, and the 
Havre from Havre, we have accounts from the British Metropolis to the 12th, 
and from Paris to the 15th ult. 

The progress of the Corporation Reform Bill in the House of Lords has 
been rapid, and marked by important results, It was at first ushered before 
that body with all the pomp and circumstance of having defeated all opposition 
in the lower House, and Lord Melbourne claimed for it, on that account, the 
special forbearance of their lordships; their lordships, however, did not forego 
their duty, and the Bill has accordingly undergone a thorough scrutiny. After the 
first debate, it was determined to hear Counsel at the Bar of the House in fa- 
vour of those Corporations which felt themselves agrieved by the partial 


statements of the Commissioners on whose report the bill was founded, Sir | 


| Charles Wetherell and Mr. Knight at the instance of Lord Brougham were 
appointed as Counsel for this purpose. 


These gentlemen made masterly 


speeches, and pointed out the iniquity and injustice of certain parts of the 


Bill with so much clearness and with such unanswerable statements that it was 


| deemed proper to hear witnesses in behalf of the accused. ‘This was resisted 
| by Lord Melbourne with great vehemence, who warned the House how they 
| trifled with the votes of the House of Commons. ‘The Lords, nevertheless, de- 
Art. 7. A Journal convicted twice, to be fined doubly, and four times the | termined upon hearing the witnesses, after a vigorous debate, by a vote of 124 to 
54. Lord Melbourne, Lord Holland and others entering their protests. Evi- 
| dence was accordingly heard from the 4th to the 8th of August, when it was 
closed, and the Bill ordered to be proceeded with on the 12th. The evidence 
was so important, that we have occupied a part of our columns with extracts, to 
which we beg to direct the attention of our readers. Brief as they are, they irre- 
| sistibly show the one-sided statements in the report, and present a mass of unfair 


and partial dealing that is quite unprecedented in- the annals of Parliamentary 
proceedings. It willbe seen that the Commissioners sought not the truth, and 
| that when the truth was forced upon them, they concealed it and kept it out of 
their Report, upon which Report, let us repeat, the Bill was founded. And this 
is called justice. And what is the Bill, let us ask? It is, in fact, a Bill of Pains 


and Penalties, for one of its chief enacting clauses is to disfranchise a large 
number of freemen, and to deprive them of all the privileges appertaining thereto 
—-privileges which have been obtained in some instances by purchase, but in 
| most by a long and faithful apprenticeship of seven years. The Bill, too, stig- 
| matizes in its preamble all the Corporations as corrupt and dishonest ; it more- 
over essentially injures others in a pecuniary way, for which there is not the 
shadow of justice. 
In one instance, at Havering-atte- Bower, a Mr. McIntosh had purchased of the 
| Government, not seven years since, a manor property and certain rights which, 
by peculiar ancient custom, appertained to that place. For these advantages he 
paid the sum of £70,000, yet by this Bill he would be robbed of these rights 
without any equivalent. Can this be justice ? 
One word of the Commissioners—They were twenty in number, out of 
| whom nineteen were men of the Whig and Radical parties. These of course sign- 
|} ed the Report ; the twentieth was Sir Francis Palgrave, and this gentleman, 


| constituting the minority, made a counter Report, differing in toto from his fel- | 


| low labourers, but of course his Report was disregarded. 


of Orange Lodges, which, it appears, have been secretly and extensively intro- | 


duced into the army. Not less than thirty regiments, it is affirmed, have been 


| appears, however, that his Royal Highness did not instigate, nor was 
he privy to the act; he signed a number of warrants in a blank, leaving 
|the names to be filled up by the subordinates of the Society as they might 
| be called for. In this way, it seems, the warrants found their way into the 
| different regiments. ‘The matter was, at the last intelligence from England, 
| still under consideration in the Commons, but we are happy to say that Sir Robert 
Peel and a great part of the Conservative press have denounced this dangerous 
and illegal practice, as being subversive of all discipline, and fraught with mischief 
incalculable. We doubt not, that most effectual measures will be taken by the 


tion in any shape or form. If Orange Lodges be formed in the army, why not 


| Catholic Lodges, or any other species of illegal combination, the votaries of | Park. 


j 





Allan McNabb, Esq., of Hamilton, agent of the Company, is now in this city, 
at Mrs. Newton's, No. 52 Broadway, where he will remain afew days, and 


| during his stay will be happy to communicate with any gentleman desirous of 


| obtaining a portion of the stock in said company.” 





We have received Jamaica papers to the 24th of August. They contain the 
speech of the Marquess of Sligo on calling together the legislature of the 
island, and the Address of ihe House of Assembly in reply. ‘This address, it 
appears, gave so much offence to his Excellency the Governor, that he forth- 
with dissolved the House. Our limits do not permit us to make any remarks 


_ | to-day on the unpleasant aspect of affairs, or to pass any opinion upon the merits 


| of the case. We have, however, done justice to both parties by publishing the 
documents in full, and in that state we submit them to our readers. 





We regret to learn that Lord Beresford, who was travelling at the south with 
his noble brother, the Marquess of Waterford, has met with an accident by the 
wheel of a carriage passing over and injuring his leg. In consequence of this 
circumstance their yacht, the Gem, has proceeded from Boston to Baltimore, 
from which latter place the distinguished strangers will embark, and return to 
England. 

A Regatta took place on Thursday of the most animating description. The 
| day was remarkably fine, and nothing occurred to mar the pleasure of the scene. 
We find the following brief account in the New York Gazette of yesterday. 


‘The amateur Boat Club Association, according to previous notice, yesterday 
| afternoon, performed their first annual fete. ‘Thousands thronged the Battery and 


Castle Garden was filled to overflowing. The boats, each of them manned by 
members of their respective crews, appropriately uniformed, excited the admira- 
tion of all who were present. The Bay presented a most animating scene, and 
sail boats and row boats were all in motion seeking a spot the most eligible for 
observation. Never were we more delighted with an entertainment of the kind, 
and the universal admiration elicited on the occasion. ‘The boats took their 
places on starting in the order previously arranged, and, according to the report 
of the judges, arrived as follows : 
1. Wave—time, 31 minutes. 
2. Eagle—time not noted. 
3. Dolphin, do. 7. Jersey, do. (Aoars.) 
4. Neptune, do. The distance performed was 54 miles. 
Four splendid silver piteners were presented to the members of the successful 
| clubs by the judges the seniorof whom prefaced his remarks with the following 
address. ” 

We have not room for the address, but it was very appropriate ; after which 
the members of the different Clubs and their friends sat down to an excellent 
banquet, and the evening passed in much harmony. The following gentlemen act- 
ed as judges on the oceasion: John Lang, J. J. Boyd, and Aaron Clarke, Esqrs. 


5. Wakona—time not noted.(4 oars.) 
6. Atlantic, do. 





Among the recent arrivals of theatrical stars from the eastern hemisphere we 
have to announce that of Mr. Abbot, a gentleman whose talents are well known 
and generally admired. He brings with him a sort of circular letter from the 
celebrated Dr. Maginn, the editor of Frazer's Magazine and also of the 
Standard newspaper. ‘The letter which we subjoin is highly characteristic of 
the author, and we doubt not will answer the purpose intended, namely, that of 
procuring a favourable reception for the bearer by the editorial fraternity in this 
country. 

To the Editor of——: 

Sir—When Jenny Deans set out on her expedition to London, she was fur- 
nished, among other documents of introduction, with a “ jark” from Jem Rat- 
cliffe, which did her essential service. I do not know that we rank with the 
respectable gentlemen of the road to whom the pass was addressed—still less 





enjoyed by Daddy Rat; but still 1 am a newspaper and magazine man, of more 
years standing than I wish to say, and, venturing on that circumstance, have 
given Mr. Abbott, who is on a professional tour through the States, this note 
| recommending him to your attention. In return I can only say that if you ever 
consign on me any friend of yours, travelling in any line whatever, be he Whig 
or Tory, Federalist or Democrat, Mason or Anti-mason, Jacksonman or Clay- 


Discussions have lately taken place in the House of Commons, on the subject | man, [ shal! be happy to do for him what may be in my power—and the more 


readily if he be even half so good a fellow as William Abbott. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, + 
WILLIAM MAGINN. 


As the Duke of Cumberland is the Grand Master of | Standard Newspaper Office, London, June 13, 1835. 
| the Orange Lodges, and as his Royal Highness’s signature appears to each war- 
rant, Mr. Hume and others did not hesitate to accuse the Duke of being the au- 
{thor and promoter of this highly injudicious and improper proceeding. It 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood continue to draw audiences which fill the Park theatre 
oneach night of their performance. The Maid of Judah was performed on 
Thursday, a opera in which Mrs. Wood is always singularly successful and 
effective. The fine and manly figure of Mr. Wood in Jvanhoe, is well adapted 
to the character, and together with his excellent singing secured marked and 
| general applause. Last night Masaniello was performed, Mr. Wood taking the 


| principal male part, Mrs. Wood Elvira, and Mr. Brough Pietro. In so strong 
| 


| Commander-in-Chiet, to suppress these lodges, and to prevent their re-organiza- | 


| which might turn their arms against each other, or against the government itself. 


cast the piece was, as may be supposed, excellently performed. 

We understand that Mr. Maywood, of the Chestnut street Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, has become the Lessee of the Baltimore theatre, and also of the new theatre 
in Washington. They could not be in better hands. 

Mr. Hows has just returned from a very successful tour through the Canadas, 
where his reception among his old friends and admirers was most gratifying to 
his feelings. We believe he has been promised an early engagement at the 

A fire took place at Niblo’s Garden on Thursday, which destroyed the 
Diorama, together with the magnificent picture of the Departure of the Israelites. 


The King of the French is taking ample vengeance upon the nation, for the from Egypt. The destructive element speedily communicated to the house 


outrage offered to him in the person of Gerard and his Infernal Machine, on the 
28th of August. In another column will be found the project of a law for 


of frightful severity ; 
will, if we mistake not, be attended with consegences equally important : 


ation of intelligent men can brook such an insult. The 


| seems impossible that an 


which was much injured and a large part of the furniture destroyed. The saloon 


land the beautiful gardens fortunately escaped with so little damage that the 
; benefit concert of Mons. Gillaud was given there iast night. We lament to 
regulating the press, and suppressing sedition. The provisions of this law are| . +e that one of Mr. Niblo’s servants fella victim to the flames. The spirited 


they exceed the Ordonnances of Charles the Tenth, and | proprietor behaved with the greatest coolness and self-possession during the dis- 
for it | tressing calamity, and we doubt not he will soon restore this delicious retreat to 


| all its wonted beauty and attraction. 


Press bad nothing to do with Gerard or his atrocious design, but on the contrary 


| every respectable print in the Kingdom has denounced the act, in language at 
| onée unequivocal and honourable. “The people too, at large, have expressed 
| their abhorrence of the plot; why then, as M. Salverte remarked, should the 
entire nation be made to suffer for the crime of an isolated monster ? 





Mr. John Doyle, No. 12 Liberty-street, has just published ‘‘ Cobbett’s Legacy 
to Parsons,” in six letters, with a Dedication to Dr. Bloomfield, Bishop of Lon- 
don. In the Dedication, Cobbett thus renews his acquaintance with the Rey. 
Prelate. 

« Bishop—About six-and-twenty years ago, you drank tea at my house at Bot- 


| ley, when you were a curate of some place in Norfolk.” 


have I the impudence to think that I hold in the corps so lofty a position as thet ‘ 
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| EL TE a 
THE FATE OF LIBERATORS. 


There seems no bounds to British enterprise. The Globe itself appears almost 
too limited a sphere of action to display the courage of Englishmen. Not con- 
tent with the deeds of valour performed in the Peninsula, many officers who had 
distinguished themselves on various occasions by gallant conduct in the field 
during that arduous struggle, disregarding the ease and indolence of retired life, 
availed themselves of the advantages held out in the New World, by the South 
American States, then in arms, to assert their rights, and free themselves from 
the oppressions and exactions to which they had so long been subjected, while 
under the dominion of the mother country. 

Amongst the many who generously volunteered their services to aid these op- 
pressed people in the recovery of their freedom, were three gallant spirits who 
had served in the corps to which I belonged: Capt. R r, Lieutenant Acton, 
and Lieutenant R gs. The latter, who possessed a very determined courage, 
with cool judgment, had by his bravery, particularly distinguished himself at the 
sieges of Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajoz; and it was principally owing to his 
talents, on the occasion I am now alluding to, that the expedition to which these 








She Alvion. 


out the Earl of Gosford and the other Commissioners to Quebec. His oi 
ship is spoken of as likely to succeed Sir Hussey Vivian, in the command 0 
the forces in Ireland.—Court Journal, Aug. Ist “ 
Approaching Marriages in High Life—Two of the daughters of Count 
Esterhazy, son-in-law of Prince Metternich, are, it is said, about to form matri- 
monial alliances—one with Prince Charles of Brunswick, the other with the 
Duke de Valengay, son of the Duchess de Dino.—Lady Louisa Turnour, sister 
to the Earl of Winterton, is about to bestow her hand on G, W. Rabett, Esq,., 


ning and the Hon. Miss Stuart, daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, will take 
place in the autumn. 

Ata recent sale of choice effects of an eminent foreigner of high rank, known 
' to possess the finest collection in Europe, a splendid cabinet and a rare suit of 
| malachites were purchased for £3000 by the proprietors of Ragget’s. We 

hear that upwards of £40,000 has beeu lavished on this collection. 

| The conditions for making an iron rail road from Paris to Brussels are set- 
tled, and the expense is estimated at 100,000,000 francs. ‘The application has 





three officers were attached succeeded in the capture (afterwards reversed) of | been made for the permission of both Governments. 


Porto Bello, although this operation was carried on under the nominal command 
of Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, under the high-sounding title of Caique of Poyais. 


| Lord Brougham, it is said, intends visiting Dublin during the ensuing meeting 
lof the British Association for the purpose of Science. The Lord Lieutenant 


The said Caique, deeming thisa place of some security, established bere his ' has invited the noble and learned lord to sojourn at the Pheenix-park. ‘This, we 
head-quarters, dubbed himself Governor, and in that capacity took possession of | pelieve, is Lord Broughain’s first visit to Ireland. 


an excellent house; lived in luxurious indolence, and had a sloop of war in the 
offing at his command. His force, although principally consisting of British, 
being all new levies, required much drilling and exercise to make them effective ; 
their numbers not being sufficient to admit of a proper distribution for defence 
and instruction separately. The advanced picquets were posted every night in 
the principal roads, at some little distance from the town; and, as no movement 
of the enemy to attack the place was apprehended, they were withdrawn every 
morning after sun-rise for the purpose of being drilled. They went quietly on 
this manner until lulled into a fatal security. . 

One beautiful balmy spring morning, the luxurious shfabs ornamenting the 
neighbouring heights were yielding their fragrance to the gentle breeze, which 
playfully waved their tops to and fro, while the clear waters of the adjacent river, 
shaded by the verdant foliage of the acacia and the weeping willow, seemed by 
their delightful coolness to invite those who had been in the midnight watch to 
refresh their wearied limbs. The picquets had been withdrawn as usual; the 
men had piled arms, and, along with those off duty, were at drill in squads, in 
front of the government house in the Grand Placa, when, before a sound was 
heard or any alarm given, many of the best and bravest were, by a murderous 
volley, laid low. ‘This most unexpected vicissitude staggered the whole for a 
moment, but they soon recovered themselves ; the former picquet seized their 
arms, and, being joined by the Governor's guard, a stand was made to enable the 
others to retreat to a fort, at no great distance. ‘This was effected after consider- 
able loss. During this disastrous attack, the vain-glorious Caique of Poyais, in- 
stead of gallantly heading his troops and sharing their fortunes, on the first alarm 
jumped out of bed, leaped over a back window, plunged into the sea, swam on 
board his ship of war, got under weigh, and thus saved himself by an ignomi- 
nious flight, to the horror and mortification of his brave people in the fort, who 
beheld him making his escape to sea in the vessel which was their only hope 


and their only effectual means of defence. They were thus abandoned to the | 


mercy of a relentless enemy ; whereas, if he had brought the broadside of the 
ship to bear on the town, so as to give a cross fire to that of the fort, the enemy 
would probably have been driven out again without much difficulty. 

The fort, which had been constructed more to protect the harbour and lower 
part of the town, than to form any defence against an attack from the interior of 
the country, was surrounded by some houses, which the Spanish army got pos- 
session of, and picked the men off who were working the guns. R——gs 
cleverly got some guns turned round, and dislodged them. But, the place not 
having been provisioned, any further defence was only maintained with a view of 
getting terms. ‘They, therefore, offered to capitulate. on being provided with 
shipping to quit the country and return to England. ‘The Spaniards readily ac- 
ceded to the proposition, and further promised to treat them with respect. False 


cowards! the instant the men laid down their arms, upon marching out of the | 


fort, they were surrounded by an armed force, the officers separated from the 
men, and all divided into small parties and marched in different directions far up 
the country. 


{ 
The officers were treated in the most degrading manner, being obliged to per- 


form menial offices, and literally to become hewers of wood and carriers of water. 
Under a pretence that it had been discovered that they were forming a plan to 
make their escape, their legs were put into stocks every night, so that they could 
get but little rest after their daily labours. R gs complained of this to the 
Spanish Commander, stating that such usage was ungenerous after the service 
he had performed for them in Spain. But all the redress he got was a grin, with 
the repetition of ‘tan peor’’ (so much the worse) to every particular action he 
mentioned. It was thus implied that if he had fought for the King of Spain 
then, he had no business to come and fight against him now. 

One morning, before they were relieved from the stocks, a Corporal and a file 
of men marched up and began loading their firelocks in front of the officers. On 
being asked what they meant by this, they pointed to Captain R——+r, and said 
to him ‘‘ we are going to shoot you.” He earnestly insisted that there must be 
some mistake. ‘They replied that there was no mistake, adding that he was the 
person who was plotting to escape, and that in order to frighten the others, be 
must be made an example of. They accordingly released him, and made him 
proceed in front to some short distance, when they deliberately fired and shot 
him dead ! 

The fate of poor Acton was particularly melancholy, and so, in its proportion, 
was that of his favourite poodle dog, eo. This fine animal had been for years 
his most attached and faithful companion. Leo had been sheared and trimmed 
up into the shape and appearance of a most ferocious lion, but this was only in 
outward resemblance ; for Leo hada kind and playful spirit. He possessed 
wonderful instinct and sagacity, and performed many amusing pranks and tricks, 
such as fetching any thing from his master’s room which he desired him to bring. 
His forte, however, was in aquatic displays, particularly in diving, or leaping 
overboard, and then scrambling up again by a rope thrown over the side. Leo 
was the constant attendant on his master, on all occasions of bathing. Acton 





| The Earl of Bandon has been elected the new representative peer, In place of 
| the late Lord Longford. : 

Mr. Egerton, who was for many years a member of the Covent Garden Com- 

pany, and Secretary to the Theatrical Fund, died on Thursday week, at Chel- 
sea, in the 64th year of his age. 

All the obstacles raised by the Pacha of Egypt to the communication between 
| England and its East Indian possessions, by means of steam navigation in the 
| Euphrates, are entirely removed. 
| Lieut.-General Evans, with his staff, will take his departure from Portsmouth 
for Spain, in the course of a week. 

Count Leon, the natural son of Napoleon, who arrived on Wednesday last 
from Lisbon in his Majesty’s brig Pantaloon, has been appointed by his Excellency 
General Alava, as Colonel in the Spanish service, and will take his departure on 
Wednesday next from Portsmouth, in company with the General for Spain.— 
Aug. 8. - 

Sir Granville Temple, an officer of the 15th (British) Hussars, who was riding 
close to Marshal Mortier at the moment of the explosion of the infernal machine, 
was grazed by two of the balls from it. His horse was struck by another, and 
he himself covered with the blood of the illustrious Marshal. 


Jamaica.—Purporting to have been written by a retired military officer, an un- 
pretending little volume, entitled ‘ Jamaica, as it was, as it is, and as it may be, 
is accurately described in its title-page, as comprising interesting topics for absent 
| proprietors, merchants, &c., and valuable hints to persons intending to emigrate 
to the island. It contains also the best and most graphic account that we have 
seen of the negro insurrection in 1831, and a variety of other generally useful 
matter. 

Railways, we observe, are becoming the fashion in Ireland, as well as in Eng- 
land. “ Hurried forward by the agency of steam,” observes the writer of a de- 
scription of the line of railroad from Dublin to Kingstown, *‘ the astonished pas- 
senger glides, like Asmudeus, over the summits of the houses and streets of our 
city—presently is transported through green fields and tufts of trees—then skims 





across the surface of the sea, and taking shelter under the cliffs, coasts among | 


the marine villas, and through rocky excavations, until he finds himself in the 
centre of a vast port, which unites in pleasing confusion the bustle of acom- 
| mercial town with the amusements of a fashionable ywatering-place!” Sure 
enough, as the song says— 
‘* Soon the rail roads will be 
Over land, and over sea ! 
When the science of steam has so far got, 

At noon you may dine 

| With a friend on the Rhine, 
And sup with the Nabob of Arcot.” 


' 


We understand that Lord Auckland is to have the appointment of Governor 


Lord W. Bentinck is spoken of as likely to succeed the Right Hon. Baronet at 
\ the India Board. 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The vogue of white dresses is on the increase. At the déjeuners and fétes 
champétre recently given in the environs of Paris, many ladies have been dressed 
| entirely in white. Among the most admired dresses of this description, we may 

particularize the following, which were worn at a déjeuner. 

| A-robe of fine clear white cambric, made with a corsage a la Tyrolienne, 
' trimmed with cherry-coloured ribands, with long bows on the shoulders. Ano- 
ther was an open robe of clear India muslin, with muslin bows up the front, 





brother to Lady Maynard.—The marriage between the Hon. Charles John Can- | 





General of India, and that Sir John Cam Hobhouse will go to the Admiralty. | 


September 19, 









OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Bro 


| 
4 ad w, 
ner of Amity Street, New York.--Mrs. Coley begs respectful aY, Cor. 
| the public, that the duties of her school recommence on] Monday, 142 ha seme to 


Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable . 
; gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that Pecnntge. has en. 
| for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her met 
| plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, T lormer 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and pelished education. As the F 
} teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of cont 
versation. “ 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: [aug. 20, 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips 
| Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rey. Erskine Mason 
| Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Eso, 
| Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett Mp 
| George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. o AVL, 
RINCE EDWARD DISTRICT SCHOOL, near Kingston, Upper Ga, 
| P The Rev. M. Marcus, who conducted a seminary many youre . 
receives pupils as boarders in his house at 35/. per Academical year, payables en”? 
terly, which includes board, English and classical education, washing, &c. The quar. 
try in which the school is situated is healthy, and possessed of great ean, 
scenery. The pupils are within a short distance fy Established Chena of 
other places of worship ; and also near medical attendance. The steam-boats 1 and 
daily at the port of Hallowell, within a few minutes’ walk of Mr. M.’s reskdens touch 
every thing concurs to render the labours of a faithful teacher as effectual Py and 
can be in any part of the Province, S they 
References are permitted to be made to the Hon, and Venerable the Archde 
Strachan, D. D. and L. L. D., Toronto; the Rev. W. Macaulay, Rector of Picton: 
and to Richard Bullock, Esq., High Sheriff of the District of Prince Edward, Ctou, 


We ¥ July 25, 5t. eow, ] 
NGLISH AND IRISH LAW AGENCY SOCIETY.—The subscrbox 
natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with nn be 
of the English and Irish Bars, have established a regular correspondence wader - 
above title, by which means they are enabled to have business transacted in eg Se 
of the United Kingdom. Raymond Savage is but lately arrived in this country ht 
will appear by his authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted, and hay 
practised in the Law and Equity Courts of England and Ireland, he is conversant se 
the preparation of all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of West — 
ster, London, Four Courts, Dublin, or in any part of the United Kingdom, The suk. 
| to scribers can be con sulted onall matters relative to English Jurisprudence and tits 
| Freehold and Real Estate. Any communications from the country, if they contaia 
{a fee, and are post paid, shall be duly attended to. Chambers of the Society, 45 — 
| street, New York. RAYMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Lan” 
Aug. I-3m. DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. , 

AMILTON AND PORT DOVER (Upper Canada) RAIL ROAD .—Pull 
notice is hereby given, thattwenty thousand pounds having already been tak Z 
up, a meeting of the stockholders of the Hamilton and Port Dover Rail Road 
pany will take place at Mr. Burley’s Hotel, in the town of Hamilton, on the fee 
Monday in the month of October next, at the hour of ten o’clock of the forenoon se 
| will be closed at two o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, for the purpose f 
electing directors pursuant to the act of incorporation. [aug 22-1010) 
| OPARTNERSHIP.—E. BRYAN and J. B. STOUT, Dentists, have asso- 
ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- 

| veral branches of their profession. 

| ‘Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 

Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. [June 13.-Se, 


, New York, May, 1835. 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
\ Business, under the firm of * IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
| to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
‘ by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
| to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 
| ‘Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
| age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING, 
| LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 
| _ [May 16.—6m.] 
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SANDERS IRVING. 
NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
| Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 

requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
| cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
| the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect, Persons 
| in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 

plying asahove. Allletters to be post paid. Aug. 9.-lyeow 


INNA AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushing, Long 

| Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. 

| Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 

' packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed, The following Catalogues, with 
greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— 

| A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 

| A Catalogue of Double Dablias and Bulbous Flowers. 

A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds, 








' 
a‘ , ; , : . | ‘The whole comprising the largest collection in America. 
| lined with pink, and edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. This dress was worn | The whole comy 5 bd 


Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 preeezey 3 
2 


over a slip of pink gros-des-Indes. ‘and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. [March 21. 





Ata very elegant soirée musicale, given by the Countess de 
' the house wore a robe of India muslin so enormously wide, that the folds hung , 
thickly one over another round her feet, and formed an undulating drapery, per- | 
fectly in unison with her corsage a la Grecque, and round the waist a ceinture of 
broad puce-coloured riband. The folds of the corsage confined on each shoulder 
by a gold agraffe, representing a serpent intertwined in the form of a bow. A 
gold bandeau was worn on the forehead; and a pair of beautifully wrought gold | 
bracelets completed this rich and simple costume. 

Another much admired foilette was that worn by Madame M Her open | 
robe was of India muslin, ornamented all round by arow of open needlework. | 
This robe was worn over a jupon of white muslin, trimmed round the bottom | 





| with straw-coloured riband, disposed @ cheval. The open robe was edged all 


round with lace, and round the waist was worn a pale straw-coloured ceinture, | 
tied in a small rosette in front. On her neck Madame M wore a scarf of | 
black lace, and her coiffure consisted of a hat of pazlle de riz, with three feathers | 





had been an out-picquet on the night preceding the surprise, and, on returning, | °°,0"° side. Shoes of straw-coloured gros-de- Naples. | 


had remained to bathe. While enjoying this luxury, after the fatigue of the 


The Duchess de V 





wore a robe of point d’ Angleterre, looped up on one 


night, being helpless and defenceless, the enemy came rapidly on, escape was side by a bow of blue riband. Long sleeves, excessively wide, confined at the | 


impossible—and these cruel agents of oppression bayoneted him in cold blood 


His faithful Leo made a vigorous attack on the barbarous miscreants, and like- | © SPtigs of sweet peas. The Duchess de V 


wise fell, covered with wounds, in the vain endeavour to defend his master. 


. . | 
wrist by bracelets composed of torquoises engraved as cameos. In her hair, a | 
had a necklace of a most , 
unique description. It was close round the throat, and was composed of very 





The successful surprise of this place by the Spanish army was owing to infor- | fine gold chains, fastened by a clasp of torquoise. A small gold cross was sus- 
mation (given by spies and those within the town friendly to the old regime), of | P@Nded from it in front. Her ear-rings consisted of a torquoise top, with small 


the manner in which the liberating forces carried on the duty. The Spaniards 
had, with the utmost secrecy, moved a large force on the fortress, and had con- 
cealed them behind the heights, covered with beech-wood, as above described ; 
and it 13 supposed that, on a signal from some traitor to his country within, and 
at a fitting moment, they dashed on and obtained their success. 


The brave K——gs continued for fifteer, months under the control of his hard | 


task-masters ; when, reduced by ill-health and despair, he was fortunately re- 
lieved by an exchange for some Spanish officers, on whom retaliation was about 
be made 
The disastrous fate of brave men is a melancholy subject of contemplation ; 
but what can be said of such things being done in the New World, when simi- 
lar proceedings—and, if possible, of greater barbarity—are now absolutely going 


on in the Old? An Ox_p Comrape. 


—_ 


Summary, 


The Princess Vietoria received the ceremony of confirmation at the Chapel 
Royal on Thursday. The King and Queen, the Duchess of Kent, and many of 
our nooility were present at this solemn ordinance. 

Lord Durham and suite embarked on board the Barham, at East Cowes, on 

28, 

Monday morning, under a salute from the battery of the Royal Yacht squadron 
and the ship, with ber yards manned, immediately got under weigh, with a fine 
breeze from the westward.— Aug. lst. 
weet of variety to the novel-reader, “Ofelia, or the Child of Fate,” by 
- ona francisco Pazos, may while away an hour not unpleasantly. As the per- 
— of a Portuguese lady, this tale exhibits a striking instance of facility in 

nglish composition attained by a foreigner. 
Sm  monundas was deposited in Drury Lane Theatre, on Saturday last, 
fhe foundation in the saloon is being prepared to receive it, and in a short time 
it will be ready for public inspection. 

= > 

Signor Paulo, the celebrated clown, died on Monday last, after a lingering ill- 
ness. He was in his 45th year. 

“The Queen’s Jewel” will be revive: 
cast, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
as the Duke of Buckingham 

There was a performance at the Dublin Thea 
Mr. Banim, the author of the “O'Hara Tales,” 
that city in a state of extreme physical debility 
testify their esteem and sympathy for the sufferin 
state, realized upwards of £200 on the occasion. 

Lieutenant-General Lord Aylmer, Captain-( 
Canada, is expected to re 


1, with a considerable alteration in the 
on Monday next. Mr. Thomas Green is to figure 


tre last week, for the benefit of 
who has been some weeks in 
All parties cordially united to 
g author, who, we are happy to 


¢ reneral and Gevernor-in-Chief in 
turn to England in the Pique frigate, which carried 





gold crosses as drops. 

Two beautiful sisters wore dresses of brocard d'été, the one pink, and the | 
other lilac. Both had mantillas of point d’Angleterre. A wreath of natural | 
mignardine formed the coiffure of one, whilst the other had sprigs of heath dis- 
| posed dla Mancini on each side of the face. 

Another elegant dress was of white gauze embroidered in rose buds of coloured 
| — Head-dress, a plaiting of hair at the back part of the head, and a few rose 

uds. 
| One of the ladies wore a robe of India muslin, open on one side of the jupon, | 
| and fastened up with bouquets of flowers; and a wreathe of roses in the hair.— | 

London, Aug. \st. 





AN AID TO MEMORY. 
Dear uncle, until we received your kind letter 
We'd almost forgot such a dear friend was living. — 
Indeed ! to instruct your frail memory better, 
As you're all for-getting, I'll not be for-giving. 


An Awkward Disclaimer.—Gatrrick was once on a visit at Mr. Rigby’s seat, 
Mistly Hall, Essex, when Dr. Gough formed one of the party. Observing the 
potent appetite of the learned Doctor, Garrick indulged in some coarse jests on 
the occasion, to the great amusement of the company, the Doctor excepted ; 
who, when the laugh had subsided, thus addressed the party :—** Gentlemen, you 
must doubtless suppose, from the extreme familiarity with which Mr. Garrick 
has thought fit to treat me, that I am an acquaintance of his; but I can assure | 
| you, that, like most men here, I never saw him but once before, and then I paid 
| tive shillings for the sight.” The great Roscius was silent. 

EPIGRAM. 
Dear Ellen, you offer the flowers of the grove, | 

But I view the best flower in thee ; 

Then retain in thy bosom these roses of love, 
| And give the sweet bouquet to me. 





— 





EPUBLICATION of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, and Westminster, 
Quarter'y Reviews. The 17th number of this valuable work has just been | 
tssued. It comprises the London Quarierly Review, No. CVII., and is one of the | 
| most valuable and interesting numbers ever published, of this celebrated journal, 
Its contents are as follows :— 
|. Capt. Ross's Second Voyage in search of a NorthWest Passage ; 2. Mrs. But- 
} “1d : Journal ; 3. The Last Essays of Elia; 4. Raurem’s History of Sixteenth and 
| aa rrrecnth Centuries ; 5. Life of Kean; 6. Gastronomy and Gastronomers ; 7. 
Bee ; Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land; 8. Wordsworth’s Yarrow Re- | 
freed, 9. The War im Spain; 10. Municipal Reform; Il. Life of Sir James 
| Macintosh, | 
. Terms. For the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, and Westminster Quarterly Re- 
views, $8 per annum, for three of them $7, for two of them $5, and for one of them 


$3. Subscriptions rec’d by the publisher, 
—— THEODORE FOSTER, 25 Pine St, 
27 In press the Edinburgh Review, No. 124. [Sept. 19—It. 


} 





} 








, the lady of | 





RS. WATSON’S HOTEL AND STAGE HOUSE, ST. JOHNS, L.C. 


—Good accommodation for families and parties. —Charges moderate. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
remiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 














Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year, 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 Al 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 3l 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 94 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 099 36 1 39 48 1 94 65 435 
25 1 00 37 _ 1 4 49 1 94|- : 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
“ - 100 = for 5 months, 
for 2 months, 
TRUSTEES. 
Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, James Kent, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, H.C.De Rham, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, Thos. J. Oakley, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, N. Devereux, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, James Mc Bride, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, John J, Astor, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. / 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BARD, President. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 21-ly. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


4} per cent. 
ii at “ 


3 “ “ 


“ “ 100 “ 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New-York, favre. ‘ 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,)Feb.24, June 24, oe 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| * 8, April24, Aug.16,} ** 16, ‘* 8, om 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff, ‘© 16, May 8, ‘ 24,|/Mar. 1, ‘* 16, a 16 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16,Sept. 8} ** 8,July 1 by 


-., me 
Chs. Carroll, |W.Lee  ‘|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,] ‘ 24, % 24,Nov2h, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,} ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.16,] ‘* 16, ‘* 8, ’ 











Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdi] ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24,|April ty “ 16, (° & 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “* 16, Oct. 8) ‘* 8,Aug. 1, 24 
Erie, J.Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,| ‘* 24, ‘* 24, Dec. : 
Albary, Hawkins, © 8, June 24, Oct. 16, “* 16, ** 8, a 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,JMay 1, ‘* 16, cer 
Sully, C.A.Forbes} ** 24, ‘“* 16, Dec. 8, ‘ 8, Sept. pe 24, 
France, C. Funk, |Aprill,Aug. 1, “* J, - 24, 7 an 6. 1 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16,] “* 16, se 8, Feb. 8. 
Rhone, WJ. Rockett, | **16,Aug. 8, ‘“* 24,jJune 1, 16, , 


: o- 

These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commande d, with elegant + pacaae 

dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort an rahe 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either © 


| subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of al! charges except 


thee tually incurred. 
ae eT wine BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wallst. ‘ 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To leave New York on the 1th, and Liverpool on the 30th of each month. 











Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool.' 
StAndrew, Taubman, | June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. * 
Carroll of C’n, | Bird, July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr- 30. 
Ajax, Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May2is 
St.George, Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb. 28, June oa 


The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. j 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the. ge! 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction a : 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The wee 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, 1s fixe oo 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive . 
of a state room, from New York; and from Liverpool, thirty and thirty-six a. 
The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight erpassage,app y 0 : 

masters,onbeard,orto SANDS, HODGSON,TI RNER & CO, Liverpoo 50 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, New York. 





